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Decca always tries to help everyone to make the 

most of their records. This effort is particularly evident 
in the case of song recital and opera recordings. 
Wherever possible, a booklet giving the foreign 
language text with a literal, line-by-line English 


Ma ke translation is published by Decca. 


At the time of going to press, there are thirty- 
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seven libretti on sale for use with Decca complete 
th opera recordings. But their use does not end there. 
e Those who have used these unique libretti say that 
they find nothing else does the job quite so well. 
Why use them only with records? For instance, 
most on 26th November and 16th December, the B.B.C. 


Third Programme is broadcasting operas for which 


Decca has issued libretti. Even if you can’t 
f it afford the records yet, the libretti will help you 
0 i to make the most of the broadcasts. 
26th November 16th December 


OTELLO verp! DER 

FLIEGENDE HOLLANDER 
WAGNER 

1956 Bayreuth Festival recording 
Decca libretto: 4/- 


relay from Covent Garden, 
conducted by 


Decca recording artist 


Rafael Kubelik Decca recording (made at the 
Decca libretto: 2/6 1955 Bayreuth Festival) : 
Decca recording: LXT 5009-11 LXT 5150-2 


Also on 29th November, the Decca Belgrade recording of THE QUEEN 
OF SPADES ( Tchaikovsky) is being broadcast. At the time of going to 
press the libretto is not available, but when 
published it will, like the other Russian 
libretti issued by Decca, include a 
transliteration of the Russian text, 
as well as Russian and English. 
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Golden Treasury 
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50 YEARS OF GREAT OPERATIC SINGING 


CSLPS00-504 £2-2-6 each inc. tox 


* 


“SACRED MUSIC” 

A lovely record for Christmas, 

’ featuring ENRICO CARUSO and 

In the same series | JOHN McCORMACK, including Panis 

Angelicus and Adeste Fideles 
CSLPS08 


Full details available from your 
**His Master's Voice” record dealer 





* 


Note: Records in “The Golden Treasury of Immortal 
Performances” Series are issued for their historical and musical 
interest and are not representative of current recording standards 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY S35$ R.P.M. RECORDS 
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ANNOUNCE THEIR FIRST RECORDING BY 
The San Carlo Opera Company Of Naples 


DONIZETTI'S 

DON PASQUALE 

RENATO CAPECCHI (Bass) 
GUISEPPE VALDENGO (Baritone) 
PETRE MUNTEANU (Tenor) 


A sper val pictorial souvenir BRUNA RIZZOLI (Soprano) 
ooklet (40 pages—12° r 12°), 

including line oy line /tal‘an CLAUDIO ADORN! (Tenor) 
English libretto and features Chorus and Orchestra of ‘TEATRO 


on San Carlo and the omra, Df SAN CARLO DI NAPOLI’ 
is available at a separate 
chaser af 16. eparate Conductor: 


FRANCESCO 
MOLINARI-PRADELLI 
Complete on Two Record; 
ABL 3140-41 

(available in special 
presentation box) 
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BRUNO WALTER conducting The Co'vm | 
Symphony Orchestra. Two 12” recort 
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politan Opera Association and t i 
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| Comment 


Many would-be collectors of pre-electric vocal records have been put 

| off from investing in such records by the often prohibitive prices that are 

n | generally asked for them. Since the advent of LP records, we in Great 

are Britain have been patiently waiting for the issue of recitals by famous 

| artists and selections from operas by great singers of the past, on the 

lines of those discs issued in America and France. It was not until the 

release of the Supervia Carmen excerpts a few months ago that a start 

BY was made in this direction in this country ; and now HMV have made a 

real start to meet the need that undoubtedly exists for this kind of record, 

by publishing here the anthology, compiled by Irving Kolodin from the 

RCA Victor Archives, and issued in America some eighteen months ago. 

I wonder what sort of a choice each one of us would have made 

eee) in similar circumstances. Everyone of us would probably be convinced 

that they could do better than his neighbour (how often do we 

cast operas so much better than the authorities!), and each one of 

us would certainly not leave out his own particular favourite singer. This 

must be borne in mind when looking at Mr Kolodin’s choice in these 

five volumes; they are a ‘personal’ choice, and the selection was also 

designed to lay particular emphasis on American operatic history. If 

“a this release is a success, perhaps EMI might contemplate a similar 
— 





selection being made here, with an emphasis on Covent Garden. Maybe 
for the centenary year in 1958? 

In a short introductory note that I have written for the booklet that 
HMV are issuing in conjunction with this set of records, I have posed the 
9S | question “When was the Golden Age of Singing?’ And I go on to suggest 
that it was always the era before the present; or that it only existed in 
the minds of the critics and singing teachers; or that, if it in truth did 
exist, then it began to decline as soon as operatic art began to develop. 








ANCE 
sals and What we must remember is that the further away we get from an 
A 0 event, the greater it is in retrospect ; with operatic performances no less 


than with everything else. And throughout operatic history we find just 
pene as much disagreement about individual performances by the great critics 
| of the day as there is in our time; and there is always the constant 
| harping back to the merits of the preceding generation. 
Furthermore the vocal training demanded of the great singers of 
b the past was longer and more exacting than that of today; in addition 
nd | the aeroplane, that curse of the modern opera singer, had not been 
"| invented, and once an artist arrived in London, New York or Paris for 
‘the season’, he generally remained there, singing at the most twice a 
week, and thus conserving his energies both vocal and physical. All this 
must have made a great difference to the type of singing that our fathers 
and grandfathers experienced. Another thing one must remember is that 
the Melbas, Pattis, Battistinis, Plancons, etc. did not have to sing either 





London, = in Open-air arenas or in such widely differing styles of music as do many 
rd piys Of their present-day prototypes. Today the emphasis is on dramatic 
> ecy¢ - intensity and realistic acting often at the expense of the vocal line. It 

is the producer and conductor who dictate in the opera house, not the 
‘ singer. HDR. 
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FLORENCE 
FOSTER 
JENKINS 


including 


Queen of the Night's aria 


(from “The Magic Flute’’) 


Adele's Laughing Song 


also on this record 
“Like a bird’’ and ‘‘Biassy’ 


Florence Foster Jenkins was an 
American lady with a profound 
belief in her talent, which was cer 
tainly unique among singers, and 
was so popular that at one of her 
Carnegie Hall concerts 2,00 
people had to be turned away. 
She brought to all her concerts an 
interpretation of music that has 
astonished and delighted millions 

and this amazing H.M.V. record 
will be eagerly sought by her 
“fans” If you have never heard 
this artist, this recording will in- 
== =) troduce you to singing that is quite 
. «ae unforgettable 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE 


7° 45 r.p.m. EXTENDED PLAY RECORD 7EB6022 
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Francesco Tamagno and Adelina Patti 


Fifty Years of Great Operatic Singing 


Volume 1 1900-1910 

Of the seventeen items in this volume those by Plancgon (Philip's 
monologue from Don Carlos in the original French, and ‘The Song of the 
Flea’ from Le Damnation de Faust), Caruso (‘Spirto gentil’ and ‘No, 
Pagliaccio non son!*) and Renaud (‘Vision fugitive’) gave me the greatest 
pleasure. Plancon displays a wonderful legato in the Verdi; Caruso’s 
young voice is of ravishing quality in the Donizetti, the impassioned 
intensity he displays in the Pagliacci surely makes it into one of the 
greatest moments ever captured by the gramophone; and Renaud gives 
an object lesson in beautiful and controlled singing. While I can see that 
Sembrich must have been a singer in the ‘grand manner’ I cannot become 
enthusiastic over her very personal approach to ‘Casta Diva’, complete 
with embellishments that Bellini could never have dreamed of ; Melba’s 
Hamlet Mad Scene is shrill and even ludicrous, and Patti's Zerlina is 
clearly past middle-age. Neither the Calvé Carmen nor the Farrar Manon 
excerpts are the best examples of these artists’ vocal capabilities. 
Volume 2 1910-1920 

Destinn, Caruso, McCormack, Clement and Ruffo are the plums in 
this volume. Destinn’s superbly controlled pianissimo at the end of the 
Aida aria makes one regret that, on the whole, her records give only a 
slight idea of what she was like in the theatre, according to those who 
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Maurice Renaud as Herod in ‘Hérodiade’ ; Mary Garden 


knew her voice. Caruso is superb in all his excerpts ; Macduff’s aria from 
Macbeth, the Manon duet with Farrar (the soprano is far better here 
than in her aria in volume 1), and the Puccini Des Grieux first act aria. 
McCormack gives a wonderful display of breath control in the Méhul 
excerpt but is almost too elegant a Don José. Edmond Clement’s per- 
formance of the ‘Dream’ from Manon is one of the greatest bits of 
singing in the whole five volumes, there is an aristocratic air about it that 
is rare today. Ruffo’s Scarpia is powerful and exciting and the Barnaba 
aria from Gioconda has enormous vitality. Matzenauer seems an odd 
choice for Carmen, too Fricka-ish; and Muzio’s Mimi, recorded before 
her stage début is immature. Alda sings ‘In quelle trine morbide’ with 
great style but little abandon; and I would have preferred some other 
example of Slezak than the rather dull Goldmark aria. I have never 
really thought that Hempel on records can have been the Hempel of the 
theatre ; my own personal recollection of a Hempel Queen’s Hall recital 
in the 1930s is too hazy for me to try and make a comparison between 
life and record. 


Volume 3 1920-1930 

We are now getting to the performances of which most people will 
have 78s of in their collections; here are the last Caruso (L'Africaine) 
and the first unspoilt Gigli (Andrea Chénier) ; the wonderful and surely 
rare ‘O muto asil’ from Guillaume Tell by Martinelli; the famous Pon- 
selle-Martinelli-Pinza closing trio from Forza, and the most moving 
account of Jaroslavna’s aria from Prince Igor by Nina Koshetz. Chalia- 
pine’s highly personal and dramatic death scene from Don Quichotte is a 
good example of that artist ; but why not Boris? And surely Schipa’s ‘Ecco 
ridente’ would have been preferable to the second Almaviva aria? | 
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Mattia Battistini 
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in ‘Pagliacci’ 











cannot understand why Austral’s Senta’s Ballad should have gone in, well 
though it is sung; she hardly ever sung it on the stage, and certainly did 
not appear in the role in America. Onegin’s wonderful voice does not 
seem quite right as Eboli—it’s not lush enough. Galli-Curci’s Mad Scene 
from Hamlet is better than Melba’s; but it is sung in Italian and is not 
really representative of this artist at her best. 
Volume 4 1930-1940 

This volume has a more European flavour, certainly a more Covent 
Garden flavour, than the rest, with Lemnitz, Rethberg, Flagstad, Leider, 
Melchior and Pinza. Leider’s Donna Anna aria must surely be the best 
account of this cruelly taxing piece ever made. Has any other Anna ever 
launched into the ‘Or sai, chi l’onore’ in quite the same way? Rethberg’s 
Aida was known to London, not so her Amelia ; more’s the pity. ‘Morro, 
ma prima in grazia’ is sung with great feeling and beauty of tone. Ina 
Souez, Glyndebourne’s pre-war Fiordiligi and Donna Anna, sings a 
superb ‘Ernani, involami’ (without cabaletta), almost rivalling the famous 
Ponselle version. Flagstad’s fabulous account of Rezia’s aria from Oberon 
is too well known to make any comment necessary; so’ is Melchior’s 
virile Siegmund. Kipnis was not so famous an Ochs as Richard Mayr, 
but his singing of the Waltz is a good souvenir of his 1933 appearances 
in this role at Covent Garden. Lemnitz’s Countess is less perfectly sung 
than her Pamina ; Raisa’s ‘Mamma morta’ was made after her best days; 
and Pinza’s Don was something to see and hear rather than just to hear. 
The trio from Boccanegra gives a good idea of the standards prevailing 
at the Metropolitan in the few years just before the war; and Bjérling’s 
Manrico is still with us. 


Volume 5 1940-1950 

This volume has as much an American slant as the previous one 
had a European. Dorothy Maynor never sang in opera; but her ‘Depuis 
le jour’ is a lovely piece of work ; Bampton sings Marguerite’s aria from 
the Berlioz Faust with feeling and beauty of tone—but there were British 
sopranos about this time who could have done as well; Traubel’s 
‘Divinités du Styx’ is tremendously exciting, a glorious voice ; though one 
wonders why a Wagnerian excerpt was not chosen. Leonard Warren’s 
Hoffmann aria is good, but again an odd choice ; why not a Verdi aria? 
Maggie Teyte is disappointing, and Milanov’s Norma was not one of her 
best efforts. The Gigli-Elmo Trovatore duet is not particularly exciting ; 
the tenor, who sang Manrico a few times from 1940 onwards, sounds 
unhappy in this role; but Elmo is rich and fruity. The Albanese-Merrill 
Traviata duet shows the Verdi standard at the Metropolitan in the last 
years of the Johnson régime; Bjérling’s Calaf is a trifle forced ; Steber’s 
version of ‘Summertime’ is beautifully sung ; Stevens’s 1951 Cherubino is 
less hollow and breathy than her 1955 Glyndebourne effort ; Novotna’s 
Cradle Song from The Kiss is one of the gems of the whole issue; and 
lastly Peerce’s rather nasal and tight voice does not deal too kindly with 
the Lucia finale. 

1950 is now six years back (the last recording dates from 1946), and 
there is already a whole new crop of voices and performances that would 
merit another volume. H.D.R. 
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Gigli: a photograph taken in the 1920s 


CONTENTS OF THE RECORDS 


VOLUME I, SIDE 1. Di quella pira! (Il Trovatore, Act 3). Francesco Tamagno (tenor with 


piano). Alla vita che t’arride (Un Ballo in Maschera, Act 1). Mattia Battistini (baritone 
with orchestra). 1907. King Philip’s Aria (Don Carlos, Act 4). Pol Plancgon (bass with 
orchestra). March 27, 1907. Batti, batti, o bel Masetto (Don Giovanni, Act. 1). Adelina 
Patti (soprano), Sir Landon Ronald (piano) Craig-y-Nos Castle, Wales, 1905. Casta diva 
(Norma, Act 1). Marcella Sembrich (soprano with orchestra). October 11, 1907. Bel raggio 
lusinghier (Semiramide, Act 1). Marcella Sembrich (soprano with orchestra). November 2, 
1908. Des larmes de la nuit; Ballade: Pale et blonde (Hamlet, Act 4). Dame Nellie Melba 
(soprano with orchestra). August 25, 1910. O soave fanciulla (La Bohtme, Act 1) (Puccini). 
Dame Nellie Melba (soprano), Enrico Caruso (tenor) with orchestra. March 24, 1907 


VOLUME I, SIDE 2. Spirto gentil (La Favorita, Act 4). Enrico Caruso (tenor with orchestra). 


February 11, 1906). L’onore! ladri (Falstaff, Act 1). Antonio Scotti (baritone with orch- 
estra). October 7, 1909. Ma brava! Vado, coro (Don Pasquale, Act 1). Marcella Sembrich 
(soprano), Antonio Scotti (baritone) with orchestra. March 14, 1906. Chanson de la Puce 
(La Dernaticn de Faust, Act 2). Pot Plancom (bass with orchestra). March 27, 1907. 
Vision fugitive (Hérodiade, Act 2). Maurice Renaud (baritone witn orchestra). 1906. Waltz 
Song (The Merry Widow}. Marcella Sembrich (soprano with orchestra). January 30, 1908. 
L’amour est un oiseau rebelle (Carmen, Act 1). Emma Calvé (soprano with orchestra). 
April 22, 1907. Gavotte: Obéissons, quand leur voix appelle (Manon, Act 3). Geraldine 
Farrar (soprano with orchestra). December 8, 1908. No, Pagliaccio non son (Pagliacci, 
Act 2). Enrico Caruso (tenor with orchestra). December 28, 1910. 
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Pinza as Don Giovanni ; Frida Leider 


VOLUME U, SIDE 1. Votre mére avec moi sortait de la chapelle (Carmen, Act 1). Lacy 
Isabelle Marsh (soprano), John McCormack (tenor) with orchestra. May 1, 1913. Si &@ 
m’aimes (Carmen, Act 4). Margarete Matzenaver (contralto), Pasquale Amato (baritone) 
with orchestra. March 22, 1912. Recit.: O figliz; Aria: Ah, la paterna mano (Macbeth, Act 
4). Enrico Caruso (tenor with orchestra). February 23, 1916. Instant charmant; En fermant 
les yeux (Manon, Act 2). Edmond Clément (tenor), Frank la Forge (piano). November 6, 
1911. Manon! On l’appelle Manon (Manon, Act 2). Geraldine Farrar (soprano), Enrico 
Caruso (tenor) with orchestra. December 30, 1912. O patria mia (Aida, Act 3). Emmy Destinna 
(soprano with orchestra). February 24, 1914. Qui la voce sua soave (I Puritani, Act 2). 
Frieda Hempel (soprano with orchestra). March 5, 1914. 

VOLUME Il, SIDE 2. Ah! dite alla giovine (La Traviata, Act 2). Frieda Hempel (soprano), 
Pasquale Amato (baritone) with orchestra. April 16, 1914. Si, mi chiamano Mimi (La 
Bohéme, Act 1). Claudia Miazio (soprano) with orchestra. June 20, 1911. Champs paternels 
Goseph, Act 1). John McCormack (tcnor with orchestra). October 23, 1917. In quelle 
trine morbide (Manon Lescaut, Act 2), Frances Alda .soprano with orchestra). April 4, 1912. 
Gia! mi dicon venal (Tosca, Act 2). Titta Ruffo (baritone with orchestra). April 14, 1915. 
© monumento (La Gioconda, Act 1). Titta Ruffo (baritone with orchestra). September, 
1912. Magische Tine (Die Kénigin von Saba, Act 2). Leo Slezak (tenor with orchestra). 
1906. Donna non vidi mai (Manon Lescaut, Act 1). Enrico Caruso (tenor wit orchestra). 
February 24, 1913 

VOLUME Ill, SIDE 1. Recit.: Che dicon mai? Aria: Deh, ch’io ritorni (L’Africana, Act 4). 
Enrico Caruso (tenor with orchestra). September 16, 1920. Un di all’ azzurro spazio (Andrea 
Chénier, Act 1). Beniamino Gigli (tenor with orchestra). October 5, 1922. Allons, que 
fessaie 4 mon tour; Card Song; En vain pour éviter les réponses (Carmen, Act 3). Mary 
Garden (soprano with orchestra). November 5, 1929. Senta’s Ballad: Yo-ho-hoe! (The 
Flying Dutchman, Act 2). Florence Austral (soprano), Royal Opera Chorus and Orchestra 
conducted by Sir John Barbirofli. August, 1928. Recit.: Non mi lasciare; Aria: O muto asil 
del pianto (Guglicimo Tell, Act 4). Giovanni Martelli (tenor with orchestra). February 1, 
1923. Recit.: Io muojo; Trio; Non imprecare (La Forza del Destino, Act 4). Rosa Ponselle 
soprano), Giovanni Martinelli (tenor), Ezio Pinza (bass) with orchestra. January 18, 1928. 

VOLUME Ill, SIDE 2. O mon maitre (Don Quichotte, Act 5). Theodore Chaliapine (bass), 
Olive Kline (sopraro with orchestra). April 7, 1927. Ed ora a voi; Mad Scene: Bianca ¢ 
bionda (Hamiet, Act 4). Amelita Galli-Curci (soprano with orchestra). December 28, 1925. 
O don fatale (Don Carlos, Act 3). Sigrid Onegin (contralto with orchestra). March 4, 1929 
Jarosiavna’s Aria (Prince Igor, Act 1). Nima Koshetz (soprano with orchestra). April 12, 
1928. Se il mio nome (Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Act 1). Tito Schipa (tenor with orchestra). 
September 10, 1926. 

VOLUME IV, SIDE 1. Finch’ han del vino (Act 1); Serenata: Deh, vieni alla finestra (Act 2) 
(Don Giovanni). Ezio Pinza (bass with orchestra). March. 28, 1930. Dove sono (Le Nozze 
di Figaro, Act 3). Tiana Lemnitz (soprano), Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted oy 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler. February 24, 1938. Recit.: Don Ottavio! Aria: Or sai, chi l’onore 
(on Giovanni, Act 1). Frida Leider (soprano witn orchestra). May 11, 1928. Winter- 
stiirme wichen (Die Walkiire, Act 1). Lauritz Melchior (tenor), Philadelphia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Eugene Ormandy. April 17, 1938. Ozean, du Ungehewer (Oberon, Act 2). Kirsten 
F (soprano), Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. October 17, 
1937. Herr Kavalier! (Der Rosenkavalier, Act 2). Atexander Kipnis (bass), Else Ruziczka 
(mezzo-soprano), Berlin State Opera Orchestra conducted by Erich Orthmann. Apri! 13, 1931. 
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Ina Souez and Jarmila Novotna 


VOLUME IV, SIDE 2. Bell Song: La-bas dans la forét (Lakmé, Act 2). Lily Pons (soprano 
with orchestra). December 8, 1930. Morré ma prima in grazia (Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Act 3). Elisabeth Rethberg (soprano with orchestra). January 30, 1930. Recit.: Plebe, 
patrizi; Aria: Piango su voi (Simone Boccanegra, Act 3). Lawrence Tibbett (baritone), 
Giovanni Martinelli (tenor), Rose Bampton (soprano), Roberts Nicholson (baritone), members 
of Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Orchestra conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. May 3, 1939. 
Ah! si ben mio collessere (Il Trovatore, Act 3). Jussi Bjérling (tenor), orchestra conducted 
by Nils Grevillius. October 13, 1938. La mamma morta (Andrea Chénier, Act 3). Rosa 
Raisa (soprano), members of La Scala Orchestra, Milan conducted by Franco Ghione. 
June 6, 1933. Recit.: Sorta é@ la notte; Aria: Emani! Emani, involami (Ernani, Act 1). Ina 
Souez (soprano), orchestra conducted by Alberto Erede. July 9, 1936. 

VOLUME V, SIDE 1. Depuis le jour (Louise, Act 3). Dorothy Maynor (soprano), Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Ormandy. October 20, 1940. D’amour lardente flamme (La 
Damnation de Faust, Act 4). Rose Bamptom (soprano). R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducted 
by Wilfred Pelletier, December 6, 1946. Divinités du Styx (Alceste, Act 1). Helem Traubel 
(soprano), R.C.A. Victor Symphony Orchestra conducted by Charles O’Connell. June 5, 
1940. Allez! Scintille diamant (Les Contes d’Hoffmann, Act 2). Leonard Warren (baritone), 
R.C.A. Victor Symphony Orchestra conducted by Wilfred Pelletier. September 4, 1941. 
Vous étiez, ce que vous n’étes plus (Le Tableau Parlant, Grétry), Maggie Teyte (soprano), 
R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducted by Jean Paul Morel. September 5, 1947. Recit.: Sediziose 
voci; Casta Diva (Norma, Act 1). Zinka Milanov (soprano), R.C.A. Victor Orchestra and 
Chorus conducted by Frieder Weissmann. April 16, 1945. 

VOLUME V, SIDE 2. Se m’ami ancor; Ai nostri monti (Ii Trovatore, Act 4). Cloe Elmo 
(mezzo-soprano), Beniamino Gigli (tenor), orchestra conducted by Umberto Berrettoni. 
January 23, 1940. Ah! dite alla giovine (La Traviata, Act 2). Licia Albanese (soprano), 
(soprano), Robert Merrill (baritone), R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducted by Frieder 
Weissmann. February 8, 1946. Nessun dorma (Turandot, Act 3). Jussi Bijérling (tenor), 
orchestra conducted by Nils Grevillius. 1944. Summertime (from Porgy and Bess). Eleanor 
Steber (soprano), orchestra conducted by Jay Blackton. February 25, 1946. Non so pit (Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Act 1). Risé Stevens (mezzo-soprano), R.C.A. Victor Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. March 21, 1951. Cradle Song (The Kiss, Act 1, Smetana). Jarmila 
Novotna (soprano), R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducted by Frieder Weissmann. January 
9, 1946. Reeft.: fombe degli’ avi miei; Aria: Fra poco a me ricovero (Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Act 3). Jan Peerce (tenor), R.C.A. Victor Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier. September 11, 1941. 


Graziella Sciutti, whose photograph appears on our cover, will be singing 
the role of Oscar in the revival of Un Ballo in Maschera at Covent Garden this 
month. She made her operatic début at the Aix-en-Provence Festival in 1951 
and came to Glyndebourne in 1954 to sing Rosina in I] Barbiere di Siviglia. 
She sang the role of Carolina in J! Matrimonio Segreto at the opening per- 
formance of the Piccola Scala last December, and has recently been appearing 
with that ensemble in South Africa. 
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An Introduction to Janacek’s * Jenufa’ 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 


Jenufa is Janacek’s most famous opera; not, as is sometimes said, 
his first. In 1887 he had written Sarka, which was frequently revised and 
finally reached the stage in 1925; in 1891 he finished the one-act 
Beginning of a Romance, which was performed in 1894. Neither of these 
operas has been published; the second has the interest of having been 
bas.d on a story by Gabriela Preissova, from whose work the text of 
Jenufa is also adapted. 

Jenufa, a drama of Moravian peasant life, was appropriately pro- 
duced (like its predecessors) in Brno, the Moravian capital ; it seems to 
have been fairly well received, but its success remained purely local. Not 
until twelve years later, in 1916, was this masterpiece produced at 
Prague ; then it created a sensation, not least among the younger musi- 
cians, who hailed the astonishingly original 62-year-old composer as a 
master, and their spiritual contemporary. It is touching to note how 
operas poured from his pen during the twelve remaining years of his 
life. He was born in 1854, and died in 1928. After composing Jenufa, he 
had written Osud (‘Fate’), which was considered dramatically hopeless; 
never published or staged, it was posthumously broadcast in 1934 from 
Brno. After the Prague triumph of Jenufa, Janacek completed a two-part 
satirical opera, The Excursions of Mr Broucek (1920), on which he had 
been working for many years; in rapid succession there followed Katya 
Kabanova (1921), The Cunning Little Vixen (1924), The Macropulos 
Affair (1926) and From the House of the Dead (1930). The dates are 
those of the first productions, all but one at Brno, and the last post- 
humous ; of his nine operas only Mr Broucek first saw the light of day at 
Prague. But he has long been recognized there, as he is beginning to be 
recognized in the wider musical world, as the most important Czech 
opera composer since Smetana. In England his most accessible opera, 
Jenufa, has been preceded by the brilliant Sadler’s Wells production of 
the more difficult Katya Kabanova, a succés d’estime which, after 
Kubelik had assumed its direction, gradually became something like a 
theatrical hit. 

When Norman Tucker announced that he intended to revive Katya, 
delighted though I was at the news, I could not help wondering whether 
Jenufa would not have been a wiser choice. At that time I knew both 
operas only from their scores and from some artistically first-rate, but 
technically poor, Czech broadcast performances which had been relayed 
by the Third Programme; and it seemed evident to me that, whatever 
the absolute value of the two operas, Jenufa was much the simpler 
proposition from an audience’s point of view: Katya is so laconic, s0 
concentrated, Jenufa relatively expansive and lyrical. But Mr Tucker 
explained that Jenufa was out of the question for Sadler's Wells: he 
could not cast it from the resources at his disposal. The opera demands 
two leading tenors with strong voices, acting ability and a youthful 
appearance. These are the two half-brothers: the dark, unloved, resentful 
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barratt 
Jan Brazda, designer of the Covent Garden ‘Jenufa’, with a model of 
his set for Act 1 


Laca, and Steva, blond, handsome, rich and popular, but given to bouts 
of drunkenness and morally a creature of straw. Equally difficult to cast 
are the two leading female roles, both named soprano in the score, though 
one of them has often been sung by dramatic mezzos of the Fricka 
type. This part, dramatically at the centre of the opera, is the ‘Kostel- 
nicka’, which is Czech for ‘verger’s’ or ‘sexton’s wife’-—or, as in the 
present instance, ‘widow’. She is a personage who exercises a tremendous 
moral ascendancy over the mountain village community among whom 
the action plays; her most sympathetic trait is her deep love for Jenufa, 
her foster-daughter (Jeji pastorkyna, the original title of the opera, means 
just that—‘her foster-daughter’). Jenufa’s nature is one of great simplicity 
and sweetness, but she is no saint; like all the characters in this truthful 
opera, she is a creature of flesh and blood. In fact, it is hard to think of 
another realistic opera in which the characters are so far removed from 
the conventional. 

The drama which these four characters play out between them is 
complex. As in Pelléas et Mélisande, it is rather hard to get the family 
relationships clear. The grandmother of the two half-brothers still lives 
in the mill of which she was once the owner, but the mill (a flourishing 
property, we gather) now belongs to Steva. The middle generation is 
apparently extinct, with the single exception of the young men’s aunt, the 
formidable Kostelnicka. Jenufa is apparently no blood-relation, and we 
are told nothing of the circumstances of her adoption; she is treated as 
one of the family. Both the young men, in their different ways, are 
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Three of Jan Brazda’s costume designs for ‘Jenufa’. Left to right: the 
Kostelnicka in Act 2, Laca in Act 1, and Steva in Act 1 


strongly attracted to her. Laca understands her goodness and loves her 
deeply; getting no response, he is bitter, angry, even violent in his 
manner to her—and indeed to the world in general. To Steva, whom she 
loves, she has once surrendered herself, and now bears his child within 
her. Steva is fond of her, admires her beauty, but also enjoys his success 
with the other girls of the neighbourhood; he is beginning to tire of 
Jenufa’s earnestness and he fears her foster-mother’s sharp tongue. It is 
important to remember that the community is intensely religious, super- 
stitious and rather puritanical. 

Throughout the first half of Act 1 the quiet of the scene beside the 
mill is overcast by the sense of expectation. We observe something of 
the brooding unhappiness and quick temper of Laca, and of Jenufa’s 
anxiety and sweet seriousness of character; the latter quality is well 
displayed in the touching little scene when the shepherd boy, Jano, runs 
in exulting in the fact that at last—under Jenufa’s tuition—he has learnt 
to read. All the while, in the background, the mill-wheel turns and the 
hard-working life goes on; this is symbolized in terms of masic by the 
click-clack of the xylophone which is heard at the outset of the opera 
and recurs at intervals throughout the act, especially in the silence which 
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follows any emotional or dramatic climax, and always with a curiously 
telling effect. 

Eventually there comes what everyone, with different emotions, has 
been waiting for: the noisy return of Steva and the ‘recruits’-—thus 
described in the score, though the point about them is that they are the 
lucky ones who have not been selected by the army and are therefore 
free to return home to their families. That Steva is among them saddens 
Laca as much as it delights Jenufa, for it means the end of his hopes. 
The tumultuous arrival of the little party makes a highly picturesque 
episode. Wild gaiety prevails. Steva is drunk, and so are many of his 
companions ; they dance and sing to the accompaniment of a band of 
*“Musikanten’—until the sudden appearance of the severe Kostelnicka 
silences them all. The companions and the musicians are chased away ; 
Steva is rebuked and told that he may not marry Jenufa until he has 
proved his worth by a year’s good conduct ; Jenufa—with good reason— 
is appalled and miserable. In the sudden hush that follows, the old grand- 
mother begins (in one of Janacek’s favourite ‘deep flat’ keys—the deepest 
of all, A flat minor) a lament of peasant pessimism; voice after voice 
takes up the complaint, that of Jenufa rising to the high C flat, as the 
chorus enters below ; then all subsides, and the mill resumes its monoto- 
nous click-clack. It is, essentially, such a static ensemble of soloists and 
chorus as we know from Italian opera; but its quasi-liturgical colour 
gives it a peculiar impressiveness. 

Jenufa and the slowly sobering Steva are left alone; he tries to 
comfort her, but his clumsy attempts at gallantry do little to allay 
her fears. When he has staggered off, Laca enters, and there follows 
between him and Jenufa another scene of scorn and recrimination. Steva, 
he says, loves her for nothing but the rosy beauty of her cheeks. He has 
been sharpening the handle of a whip with a knife; on a sudden fierce 
impulse he slashes her cheek with the knife. The curtain falls on a scene 
of confusion. 

Though the Kostelnicka’s appearance has been so brief, all four 
principals have firmly established their characters in musical and 
dramatic terms during the course of this admirably constructed first act. 
Laca especially is drawn, throughout his continually evolving character, 
with wonderful fidelity. Anyone who has ever felt either smouldering 
resentment at injustice or a seething physical rage—which includes, 1 
suppose, most of the human race—must recognize, in so far as he is also 
musical, the almost painful veracity with which Laca’s emotions are 
conveyed, in pounding repetitive rhythms and sudden unpremeditated 
outbursts. Janacek’s stagecraft, so sure in presenting the succession of 
broad emotional scenes which precede and follow the central episode of 
the recruits, deserts him only at the moment when Jenufa’s cheek is 
slashed. A far lesser composer would have understood that so crucial a 
moment must be musically isolated—followed, at least, by a moment of 
stunned silence; but Janacek races ahead, and a radio or gramophone 
listener can hardly tell, merely from the sound of the music, at what 
precise instant the wound is inflicted. A similar weakness shows itself at 
certain crucial moments in Katya Kabanova: for instance, at the 
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heroine’s confession in Act 3, Scene 1 and her suicide in the following 
scene, which are too vaguely established in time for the demands of the 
stage. 

By contrast to the open air and stir of living in the first act, Act 2 of 
Jenufa is confined and claustrophobic: outside the small window panes 
of the Kostelnicka’s house it is hard, bitter winter. Janacek at once 
creates an oppressive atmosphere with a long, loping theme in thirds 
and in 6/8 time, appearing first on the bassoons and then on the clarinets, 
and punctuated with inexorable drum-beats and fierce outbursts from 
the brass. Jenufa, who is supposed to have gone to Vienna, has had her 
baby in secret, guarded by the loyal but horrified Kostelnicka ; Steva, 
who alone knows the truth, has stayed away. The older woman’s pride 
has received a terrible blow; though she stands by Jenufa, she cannot 
abide the sight of the child, physically so like his worthless father. The 
long opening scene between the two women is written with masterly 
skill; it is a sombre nocturne, lightened only by the ineffable tenderness 
of the B flat major theme which depicts Jenufa’s love for her child. Her 
face shows clearly the scar of the knife-wound. The Kostelnicka gives 
her a draught so that she may sleep well; and as Jenufa withdraws into 
the inner room, the mutual affection between the two women finds 
expression in a swelling F sharp/G flat major theme orchestrated with 
deep and glowing colours. 

For a moment peace seems to settle in the room; but again the 
Kostelnicka expresses her disgust at Steva’s behaviour. He enters, sum- 
moned by a message from her and evidently uneasy. The Kostelnicka 
brings herself to plead with this man whom she despises ; she even goes 
on her knees to him; but gradually Steva reveals that he no longer cares 
for Jenufa now that she has lost her beauty—‘and that was not my fault 
anyhow’. At last he blurts out the truth: he cannot and will not marry 
Jenufa, because he is pledged to marry Karolka, the Mayor’s daughter. 
His exit is accompanied by a small but disproportionately startling 
musical effect. The Kostelnicka calls after him on a high B flat; from 
the inner room, simultaneously, Jenufa calls out in her sleep on a long- 
held G; the vocal chord, coming so surprisingly when only one singer is 
visible, sounds for an instant quite uncanny. Laca now enters and sadly 
learns the truth. Dearly as he loves Jenufa, anxious as he is to make 
amends for his violence to her, the thought of Steva’s child repels him. 
At this point the Kostelnicka takes a sudden decision and tells Laca that 
the child has died, and that Steva is to marry Karolka: let him go and 
confirm the truth with Karolka herself! As Laca goes, the Kostelnicka 
begins a monologue of sombre power leading to a hysterical conclusion: 
she, the upright and godly sexton’s widow, must now make away with the 
child of sin, else her good and beloved Jenufa will never again be happy. 
Wrapping the child in a towel, she rushes out into the night. 

Once again, peace descends on the troubled house. Jenufa, still half- 
asleep under the influence of the narcotic, enters from the inner room. 
A solo violin, destined to play an important part in her long scena, 
descends dreamily from the heights. At first Jenufa is horrified to find the 
child gone; then she thinks that her foster-mother must have brought it 
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Jan Brazda with his sketches for Act 2 (on the left) and Act 1 of the 
Covent Garden ‘Jenufa’ 


to show to Steva, and kneels in prayer to the image of the Virgin. The 
Kostelnicka, returning in agitation, persuades Jenufa that she has been 
delirious for two days, during which time her child has died and is now 
buried. In accents of touchingly humble resignation, Jenufa accepts this 
fresh sorrow and learns further of Steva’s desertion and impending 
marriage to Karolka. Not a word of reproach escapes her. 

Laca now returns, and in music calmer and gentler than anything 
previously associated with him, asks Jenufa once more to marry him. 
Still in tones of quiet resignation, Jenufa thanks him for his faithfulness ; 
as for her, she is no longer an honourable woman, and the first great 
love of her life is over; can Laca really want such a wife? With a great 
cry of ‘Jenufa’, beginning on a high B flat, Laca embraces and kisses 
her; Jenufa quietly submits, and the Kostelnicka eagerly blesses their 
union. But at that moment the window blows open and a bitter blast 
enters the room; the guilty woman gives way to an hysterical outburst as 
the curtain falls on a powerful rising sequence of repeated common 
chords, each repeated five times in rapid succession. 

Act 3 takes place in the same room. The wedding of Jenufa and 
Laca is about to take place ; the Kostelnicka is haggard and much aged ; 
even a knock at the door alarms her. But it is only the Mayor and his 
wife, come to offer their nuptial greetings. His pompousness, the censor- 
iousness of his wife and (a little later) the minx-like flirtatiousness of 
their daughter, Karolka, are all amusingly hit off in a series of thumbnail 
musical portraits which are among the lighter touches in a generally 
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sombre score. In a brief scene between Jenufa and Laca we learn that 
she has persuaded him to forgive Steva and to invite him to the wedding ; 
the latter now appears, a little sheepish, with Karolka. The musical 
colour brightens in a naive but delightful A major bridal song for the 
girls. As Laca and Jenufa kneel before the old grandmother for her 
blessing, a scream is heard from outside. Jano, the littlke boy whom 
Jenufa taught to read (his return is a pleasantly economical piece of 
Stagecraft), rushes in to tell, not without childish delight in the gruesome 
details, how, the ice of the brook having melted, a baby’s body has been 
revealed. At once all is confusion. Jenufa recognizes the child as her 
own; very naturally, the crowd assume her to be the murderess. There 
follows the impressive scene of the Kostelnicka’s confession; Jenufa, 
realizing that the dreadful deed was done out of love for her, forgives 
her foster-mother, and the latter regains her dignity and even her moral 
ascendancy ; there is nobility in the C major music in which she commits 
herself into the hands of the Mayor and her soul to the mercy of heaven. 

When all have gone, Laca and Jenufa remain. The ending is the 
most beautiful, the most touching and the most truthful that could be 
imagined. Jenufa bids farewell to Laca ; she will henceforward live alone, 
but one thing he must first hear from her—that he is the best human 
being she has ever known in her life; as for his slashing of her cheek, it 
is long since forgiven, for it too was an act of love. All this and Laca’s 
replies are uttered against a softly throbbing background, in 9/16 time, 
while a single melody endlessly unfurls in the violins and an obstinate 
pedal C persists, beneath varying harmonies, through 41 bars. At the 
moment when Jenufa, publicly disgraced and dishonoured as she is, 
understands that Laca still loves her and wishes to be her husband, 
the bass at last drops and resolves on to B flat, while Jenufa utters his 
name in a supremely thrilling cry beginning on the same note three 
octaves higher. All the barriers to their hard-won happiness are now 
down ; and now she feels for Laca a love deeper than she had ever felt 
for Steva, or ever imagined: a love which has in it something of religious 
ecstasy. It is far from a conventional happy ending; but it is among the 
most beautiful closing scenes that opera has to show. 

(The first performance of Jenufa at Covent Garden will be on December 
10. Amy Shuard sings Jenufa, Sylvia Fisher Kostelnicka, Edith Coates Grand- 
mother Buryja, Edgar Evans Steva, John Lanigan Laca. Rafael Kubelik 
conducts; Christopher West produces.) 








Rudolf Kempe. We are very sorry to learn that Mr Kempe is suffering 
from jaundice and will be unable to fulfil his engagements at Covent Garden 
this autumn. We wish him a speedy recovery and hope to see him in London 
again in the spring. 

(Because of Mr Kempe’s illness Ballo will be conducted by Argeo Quadri 
and Figaro by John Pritchard.) 


Sadler’s Wells. The new production of Fidelio will have its first perform- 
ance on November 14. Rudolf Schwarz will be the conductor, Douglas Seale 
the producer and Malcolm Pride the designer. The principal roles will be 
sung by Elizabeth Fretwell (Leonore), Patricia Howard (Marcellina), Ronald 
Dowd (Florestan), John Hargreaves (Pizarro), Owen Brannigan (Rocco), David 
Ward (Don Fernando). 
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Covent Garden’s Home Team 
By Philip Hope-Wallace 


We see why it was done, but we may regret that the directors of the 
post-war Royal Opera House renaissance ever paid even lip service to 
the idea of a British National opera. How much simpler merely to move 
towards ‘opera’ tout court (forgive me, I mean ‘all short’) and let the 
national proviso go hang. Nationalism—a useful fillip—bedevils the arts. 
Glyndebourne, whose programmes still carry information about nation- 
alities which I know some foreign guests actually find offensive, has made 
it a fetish of another sort. The fact that the singer of Cherubino is 
‘Scottish’ or ‘Bosnian’ is much less important than whether or no she is 
good—and they haven't yet reached the point of writing that against the 
names in the programme, though woe betide anyone who writes anything 
else in the press. But the Britons-only rule, enforced at Sadler’s Wells 
under the original terms of the charity foundation, surely suffices in one 
theatre. To extend it to two is restricting. 

But, it may be replied: we frequently hear foreign stars at Covent 
Garden ; how can this be? The answer is that you hear them by permis- 
sion of the Trades Unions involved—who can if they so wish force the 
management by threat of strike to substitute a Briton in any role if it is 
deemed desirable. This was done in the case of Signor Luise, who was 
forced out of the cast of Tosca (as Sacristan) this summer to make way 
for an English singer. “With results in no way detrimental to the per- 
formance’ was the union's verdict. Maybe! But the point is surely that 
if we are to be deprived of a fine exemplar, as surely Signor Luise is in 
a minor role, why not also in a major one? 

The whole business is made doubly absurd when sopranos and con- 
traltos can acquire British nationality by marriage, while tenors and 
basses remain branded as foreigners for ever. When Signora X becomes 
Mrs A, she ‘passes-—as they say of coloured folk who are accepted as 
white. There seems a patriotic duty for opera-loving bachelors to visit 
Italy and bring us home some loud singing brides! 

In the recent criticisms of Covent Garden policy which rocked 
unsteadily about the national and provincial press, the idea was put 
forward in some quarters that the British were never likely to produce 
singers with sufficient volume to impress audiences at the Royal Opera 
House: at which some seized up the name of Eva Turner and waved it 
like a banner or hurled it like a brick, and others, among them Mr 
Kubelik, put forward views about British shyness or vocal production 
which some of us thought decidedly odd. Eva Turners (like Flagstads or 
Carusos) are rare birds at any time: to believe otherwise is simply to be 
misinformed. While it may be that the standard of singing was higher in 
the pre-1914 era than it is today, exceptionally loud voices were still 
comparatively uncommon. It is quite untrue to imagine that Europe and 
America were formerly littered with heroic Isoldes and Salomes and 
Manricos who could make the chandelier shake. Historical perspective 
is apt to telescope your idea of the past. And those who complain that 
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there are no great singers today (or great actors or writers) never take 
the trouble to recall the long ‘bad years’ in the past when to another 
generation it seemed that the light had gone out with Patti and Mario. 

Moreover people who run down Covent Garden on principle seem 
to acquire a new pair of ears when they go abroad. A casual visit to 
either opera house in Paris or to Vienna out of festival time should 
convince honest judges that singing is neither louder nor better in general 
in those places than it is at Covent Garden. La Scala is perhaps another 
matter. 

Not only is La Scala a very expensive theatre, with a very short 
season and a capacity of over 4,000 as against Covent Garden's 2,500, 
it is the queen of a court of lesser operas and by sheer prestige and money 
can—as Covent Garden once could before we were devalued—draw the 
very best: which to Italians does often mean also the very loudest. But 
the position in Italy is altogether exceptional in what one may call 
‘operatic awareness’: a potential big voice is soon exploited and opera is 
its destination—always. One has but to think of the story of Kathleen 
Ferrier whose voice seems only to have been discovered by accident, or 
of the Piccavers whose ‘best’ family-voice became the rage of Vienna, to 
see that in Britain today we are probably only tapping a fraction of our 
vocal resource, which may in any case flow into channels other than 
opera. 

I know this is disputed. Sir Thomas Beecham for example, whose 
experience must certainly weigh, avers that a lifetime spent in looking 
for big British voices has been largely spent in vain. It is his view that 
these islands do not produce Briinnhildes even as they no longer produce 
wild boars. He does not believe that there are unknown Del Monacos 
languishing in the mines (or motor works’ brass bands). 

It may be so; but the new spread of interest in operatic singing by 
means of gramophone and radio could result in quite a new awareness 
of operatic abilities—if only there were then any sort of training facilities 
or minor opera houses where small but growing reputations could be 
fostered, instead of the sink or swim first time success which has to be 
made in the present circumstances. 

Meanwhile the gramophone is, in another way, a great enemy of 
live opera. And that is also true of the sound track of many musical 
films, which make people literally deaf, unable to hear any voice which 
is not given absolutely artificial proportions by the reckless amplification. 
To sit playing Italian opera on your gramophone, as loud as you can, 
and then repair to a medium-to-good live performance at Covent Garden 
is to court the impression that this is all faint and far off. Even in the 
so-called ‘great’ days, one had some similar disappointments: even aloft 
in the gallery, whither usually the sound travels up so strongly. it seemed 
as if one could have done with a lot more sheer noise from (say) Reth- 
berg’s Aida or Martinelli’s Otello. Was Lehmann’s Sieglinde louder than 
Fisher’s? I think not. Not that loudness is the whole point by any means. 
But the idea that we are in some way a substandard race vocally is most 
questionable. The custom whereby Joseph Foley called himself Foli and 
Miss Norton and Miss Mitchell thought well to be known as Nordica 
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and Melba has been matched in our time by British ballerinas giving 
themselves Russian names. But no longer. Only it has taken the British 
ballet a long time to find its feet, and I don’t think ten years is any too 
long a time for the opera foundation to find its voice. But has it? 


Last month’s list of roles assumed (pages 624-7) spoke for itself. 
Jess Walters the American baritone seems to have been the singer with 
the largest number of genuine leading roles to his credit. There are 
numerous excellent ‘seconds’ such as Barbara Howitt or Noreen Berry or 
Joan Carlyle among the women and David Tree, Dermot Troy, Michael 
Langdon and Forbes Robinson among the men. But when one begins to 
examine the list for British and Dominion first liners there are seen to be 
many gaps which need filling from the international celebrity list. Lyric 
sopranos such as Joan Sutherland, Adéle Leigh and Elsie Morison could 
be accounted young singers who still hold much promise and can be 
expected to give artistic performances. But a leading dramatic soprano 
on the German or Italian scale seems lacking. Amy Shuard’s voice has 
the heroic dimension, but at this theatre at least I have not yet personally 
heard her give a really heroic performance. Una Hale, though she has 
sung Elisabeth in Tannhduser, is really still more at home as Lid or 
Micaéla: and though on tour, and not in so big a house, Sylvia Fisher 
made an impression as Briinnhilde, I think she is still much more a 
Marschallin than an Isolde (in which she is like what Lotte Lehmann 
would have been). What is missing in this part of the home team is what 
the French call a falcon—a clear, out-and-out choice for leading dramatic 
soprano roles in bread and butter performances (I do not of course 
refer to galas, such as Milanov’s Tosca). 

Now that Edith Coates has stopped singing Amneris and concen- 
trates on genre roles mostly (such as her Countess in Queen of Spades 
which does indeed fill the house to the farthest corners), a regal mezzo 
voice is also missed. This is not to underrate such good assumptions as 
Constance Shacklock’s Octavian: but one still looks to the outside inter- 
national list for Carmens or Erdas. This department needs new recruits: 
is there no new Brunskill in the offing? 

Tenors are everywhere the most difficult of all operatic commodi- 
ties. Importations in this field seem inevitable. James Johnston and 
Richard Lewis—with Edgar Evans and John Lanigan, somewhat less 
vividly in the first line—do not at all disgrace the stage which bore 
Caruso and John MacCormack. Indeed the first two as Don José and 
Troilus respectively are surely as good as you would hear in most houses 
and a lot better than some. But people gorged on recordings of Di 
Stefano, Corelli, Tucker, Del Monaco and other gramophone favourites 
will of course not readily accept anything /ess vibrant. This summer’s 
gala tenor Filacuridi (in the Gobbi Rigoletto) did, it must be admitted, 
sound much ‘nearer’ and impinged much more on us than the tenors 
we usually hear. 

Among baritones Otakar Kraus (a Briton by adoption) seems to me 
one of the few in the home team who could hold his own with, say, 
Gobbi (and did in fact notably well replace him at short notice as Iago), 
but though Geraint Evans appears a wonderfully good Papageno when 
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we hear him at Glyndebourne, neither his voice nor his personality quite 
seizes your attention in Covent Garden. In the bass department again 
there is a certain lack of impressiveness. Howell Glynne, Frederick 
Dalberg and David Kelly (this season’s Sarastro) all to my ear lack that 
strong cutting edge which makes a bass ‘tell’ in a large house. 

A slightly smaller house might mean that the present roster could 
well deal with all the usual repertory operas competently. Were Covent 
Garden the size of the Opera House in Stockholm or Copenhagen we 
should be better off. But it is not: and though one has heard plans men- 
tioned for the building of another opera, I think this unlikely in the near 
future. The only way, then, seems much the way which Covent Garden 
empirically goes; i.e. cast from stock where possible and in the lyric 
soprano section cast from strength. For the rest (with the kind permis- 
sion of the unions) rely as before on Scandinavian giants and the occa- 
sional great exponent from Germany, France or Italy. 





The Salzburg Conference in Radio, 
Television and Films 
by Dennis Arundell 


At the end of August representatives of twenty-two countries 
(Austria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Israel, Jugoslavia, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Saarland, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the U.S.A.) met for a week under the auspices of the Austrian 
government and Unesco for a conference organized by the Austrian 
Radio and the International Music Council within the framework of the 
Salzburg Festival to discuss problems of opera presentation by means of 
the microphone, with or without the camera. 

I was most honoured to be asked to open the session on Radio 
Opera under the chairmanship of Dr Paul Becker (representing the 
Austrian Radio) with a general survey of the problems encountered in 
broadcasting stage-operas. My illustrations from The Rake's Progress, 
Sly, Le Rossignol, Bluebeard’s Castle, The Love of the Three Oranges 
and Der Freischiitz were chosen to show the B.B.C.’s practice of making 
radio-opera self-explanatory by the use of a narrator, natural sounds, or 
added words. These examples were, not surprisingly, condemned by the 
purists who refused to tolerate an adaptation to a different medium of 
any existing and therefore inviolable score. Everett Helm (U.S.A.) con- 
sidered that the lack of vision precluded performances of stage operas on 
the radio, which was better suited to works with ‘blocks of music’ like 
Fidelio and Jeanne au Bicher. Stanford Robinson, however, who with 
Kenneth Wright and George Foa represented the B.B.C., quoted the 
willingness of several composers to alter their works for the different 
medium. This view was supported by J. M. Boykow (Bayerische Rund- 
funk) who drew his examples from Werner Egk’s /rische Legende, which 
the composer had adapted for the radio by adding speech, extra music, 
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by the superimposition of sound and even using a new radiophonic 
instrument, the ‘Mixtur-trautonium’, by which ‘tone columns of up to 
nine voices in any given interval-construction and any given tone-colours’ 
can be given. 

Professor Kralik (Austrian Radio) suggested that subtle narration 
might solve the problem as far as new radio operas were concerned ; 
while Jean Tardieu (France) thought that one should concentrate on 
detail—a ‘micro-analysis’ both of thought and sound to stimulate imagi- 
nation, largely through sound qua sound. He illustrated this with 
examples from Georges Delerue’s Ariane (more speech than music), the 
musique concréte of Le Voile d‘Orphée by Pierre Henry and Pierre 
Schaefler, Tibor Harsanyi’s //lusions, Marius Constant’s Pygmalion and 
Le Jouer de Fliite (Prix Italia, 1952). In the last named piece there occurs 
a brilliant children’s chorus radiophonically raised in pitch into the 
squeaking chatter of the rats of Hamelin. The Dutch composer Henk 
Badings then gave an interesting description, with illustrations, of his 
use of superimposed music from discs at varying speeds, artificially 
controlled dynamics, recordings, echoes, etc., in his radio-opera Orestes. 

When the conference began its discussions on Television Opera 
under the amusing chairmanship of Kenneth Wright, the atmosphere 
became perceptibly more alert, and remained so until the end of the 
discussions on Film Opera. 

Herbert Graf (U.S.A.) championed the televising of stage perform- 
ances of opera direct from the opera house. He said that since the 
opening performance of the 1949 Metropolitan Opera season, Otello, was 
televised, he had had considerable experience of direct theatre telecasts ; 
these, he felt, helped to popularize opera, and he also believed that 
operas could be produced to suit both stage and T.V. He gave as an 
illustration part of Die Fledermaus—actually a studio performance but 
with the stage cast. This, however, though more ‘set’ through constant 
playing than most under-rehearsed studio productions was, as Stan- 
ford Robinson said, ‘unbalanced dynamically’, and, as Enrico Fulchignoni 
(Unesco Film Section), said, ‘as broadly acted as a 1916 film because of 
the false premise that stage opera can be televised intact’. 

Mario Labrocca (Italy), after pointing out the difference between 
stage and T.V. lighting, gave examples of Italian T.V. opera with pre- 
recorded music—Carmen, La Bohéme and Falstaff. These were sung 
mostly by young singers, who, according to Ettore Cella (Switzerland), 
were so inadequate that only the Verdi came through. Kurt Wilhelm 
(Bayerische Rundfunk) in his production of Die Entfiihrung aus dem 
Serail also used the pre-recording technique and had his singers dubbed 
visually by young actors, which many found unconvincing. 

Peter Adler (N.B.C.) disapproved of dubbed actors, and showed that 
inexperienced young singers can be taught to act. His examples were 
drawn from Figaro and from the amusing new translation of Die 
Zauberflste by W. H. Auden which had all that spontaneous immediacy 
he considered the chief attraction of T.V. as compared with the careful 
preparation for film and theatre. Canada’s young singers in Francoys 
Bernier’s examples—drawn from Cosi fan tutte, Martinu’s Comedy on 
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the Bridge and L'Heure Espagnole (with an excellent opening of 
the amusingly synchronized clocks)—seemed somehow less arresting, 
perhaps because of the lighting or camera-work. 

George Foa (B.B.C.) claimed that T.V. allowed more freedom with 
a resultant increase of insight into details of the score, especially when 
it was presented by a team of equal artists. He gave examples of his use 
of introductory narration in Carmen and La Traviata, which were pre- 
sented, as in the novels from which they were adapted, by the hero, and 
of his use of either film or back-projection in those two operas and in 
his productions of La Fanciuila del West and La Bohéme. Alexander 
Schum (Saarland) disapproved of film in T.V. opera, which he said 
should be left in opera style. André Boll (France) also was against 
realistic scenery, preferring either original theatre settings or modern 
stylization. 

Herbert Junkers (N.W. Deutsche Rundfunk) confessed that having 
grown up with expressionism he found that human emotion forced its 
way through any setting, especially in T.V., and gave as examples scenes 
from Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz. In one of these the subtle changing 
expressions of the brilliant character-singer from Hamburg, Adolf Meyer- 
Bremen, during the aria ‘Fiinftausend Thaler’ made a great impression. 
Nevertheless Fulchignoni attacked the close-up in T.V. as a mixture of 
styles ; while Boykow thought that it proved that film and T.V. depended 
too much on sight, and so were unsuitable for the presentation of music, 
the foremost thing in opera. Fred Goldbeck (France) agreed with this 
point of view, and his compatriot Claude Loursais claimed that vision 
came a close second, and so called for singing-actors in general rather 
than singers. 

Of televised contemporary operas, we saw examples from Billy Budd, 
the success of which, Adler claimed, proved that T.V. could give new 
life to operas that in the theatre had only had a succes d’éstime, provided 
that permission was given by the composer, as it was in this case by 
Britten, to make drastic cuts for the spontaneous new medium. This 
technique provided, as Virgil Thomson (U.S.A.) said, a_ stronger 
character-tension than is possible on the stage, even if the music is not 
always intrinsically interesting. There were further examples from Orff’s 
Die Kluge and Commedia di Christi Resurrectione introduced by Franz 
Wild of the Bayerische Rundfunk, in which the moving intensity of 
human emotion came through the stylization of the beautifully grouped 
and photographed heads in close-up. 

These examples convinced both Graf and Helm that T.V. was inter- 
pretative and not creative ; that stage operas could not be done on T.V.; 
and that adaptation was dangerous and big singing impossible. Karl 
Salomon (Israel) agreed. 

Of operas written for T.V. we saw a scene from Amahl and the 
Night Visitors and some of Norma dello Joio’s Trial at Rouen (in 
colour) from America; scenes from Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti (not 
written for T.V. but influenced by it) from Canada; and from Austria 
the whole of the short Ercole by Cesar Bresgen to a libretto by Harry H. 
Voge ingeniously hinting at T.V.’s ability to imply thoughts. 
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Hagen 
Gian-Carlo Menotti and Dennis Arundell in the Residenz, Salzburg, 
during the Congress 


The first of the fascinating opera films that were shown was the 
recording for posterity by Paul Czinner (Britain) of Graf's production of 
Don Giovanni under Furtwangler in the Felsenreitschule at the 1954 
Salzburg Festival. This was practically identical to the performance I had 
seen on the evening before Paul Czinner’s talk sitting in the rather 
cramped radio-announcer’s box with Virgil Thomson. The contention by 
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Czinner and others that this was an authentic record was denied by me, 
as its film technique could not maintain the wice angle of actuality. Nor 
was it authoritative, as some held, for Mozart's note-values and dynamics 
were constantly ignored or boosted up microphonicaliy into a swimming- 
bath blur. But, well-made as it was, it proved the earlier contentions that 
operas had to be adapted for different mediums and even for different 
stages, which Graf, who had condemned this principle, defended in his 
production on the grounds of a tradition of only some forty years. 

Fulchignoni showed us some fascinating examples from old opera- 
films. There were two now hilarious excerpts, one from the 1900 Assassi- 
nation of the Duc de Guise for which Saint-Saéns wrote the music, the 
other from the 1897 Cavalleria Rusticana (with music added later). We 
also saw the brilliant opera scene from René Clair’s Le Million (1931), 
Eisenstein’s Lustigen Geselle (1931), with its wonderful continuous shot 
of the lilting march with music by Alexandrov, and the unforgettable 
Don Quichotte of 1932, with Chaliapin, and with music by Ibert. 


We also saw complete performances of Menotti’s The Medium and of 
Carmen Jones (U.S.A.); Boris Godunov (U.S.S.R.) with rich colour and 
fine crowd scenes, but little relief or character subtlety ; Fidelio (Austria), 
its first showing, which was unanimously laughed at for its old-fashioned 
kitsch imagery, its inconsistency with actors now miming singing, now 
with closed lips during singing, and its corny bad taste, so untypical of 
its director, the expert producer Felsenstein ; and the new Italian Tosca 
in colour and CinemaScope. This last was a fine, straightforward presen- 
tation with few camera manceuvres and fine singing. The last act was 
practically identical with that used in my production at Sadler's Wells, 
which had been so heavily criticized! We also saw the Glyndebourne film 
On Such a Night, which many laughingly accepted as a commercial. 

In the following discussion Cella claimed that film and T.V. made 
bad reproductions but were good interpreters. Rosamund Gilder (U.S.A.) 
made a strong case for opera being theatrical—’Opera cannot exist with- 
out drama, as drama cannot exist without music’. Boykow and Wild 
strongly supported my contention that whether film and T.V. are suitable 
for opera or no, it is human emotion expressed through the music that 
matters in opera, and these can come through whatever the medium. 

There was then collected a panel of composers for a debate: Boris 
Blacher (Germany), Gottfried von Einem (Austria), Rolf Liebermann 
and Virgil Thomson (U.S.A.) and Nicolas Nabokoff (Switzerland). All 
naturally seemed to hold that music is all that matters in opera (Cella 
interposed that the libretto comes first, but Liebermann said ‘No!’). 
Menotti, from the floor, claimed that opera is music and libretto, but 
the panel appeared satisfied with their musicality. Fulchignoni saw that 
the danger of commercialism in film might stop future experiments ; but 
Franz Kraemer (Canada) pleaded for the essential adjustment to the 
medium, though Menotti had denied that he paid any special attention 
to the medium of T.V. when writing Amah/ and further said that he 
wished T.V. could express the more meditative qualities of opera instead 
of focusing on movement or action. 

At the close of the ccnference Nabokoff announced that the Fon- 
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dation Européen de Culture in Geneva intended to set up a Fellowship 
for the purpose of composers studying and producing opera for T.V. 
and the stage. 

It was recommended that next summer there should be a conference 
of cultural officials of opera-houses and radio stations to discuss the 
practical diffusion of operatic works. An annual festival of radio, film 
and T.V. opera was also proposed, and it was suggested that outstanding 
performances should be recorded on film for posterity, provided that it 
was made clear that the record was factual and not necessarily of an 
authoritative standard. 

The whole Conference was most instructive, most amusing, and most 
friendly. And everyone left Salzburg with the feeling that out of that 
week something well worth while may soon develop. 





News 


America 


New York. Twelve new singers join the Metropolitan for the 1956-7 
season, which opened on October 29 with Maria Callas making her New York 
début in the title role of Norma, with Fedora Barbieri, Mario del Monaco 
and Cesare Siepi. These are: Maria Callas, Mary Curtis Verna, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Martha Médl, Carlotta Ordassy, Marianne Schech, Antonietta Stella 
(sopranos); Belen Amparan and Irene Dalis (mezzos); Norman Kelley and 
Wolfgang Windgassen (tenors); Enzo Sordello (baritone); and Jean Morel 
(conductor). Returning to the company, after one or more season’s absence, 
are Fedora Barbieri, Kurt B6hme, Jon Crain and Mario del Monaco. Artists 
not returning to the company this season are Jean Fenn, Hertha Glaz, 
Brenda Lewis, Herva Nelli, Elena Nikolaidi, Nell Rankin, Shakeh Vertenis- 
sian; Eugene Conley, Josef Metternich, Paul Schéffler, Giuseppe di Stefano, 
Set Svanholm, Luben Vichey and Pierre Monteux. Five sopranos, whose 
names appear on the roster of artists, have been given leave of absence for 
the season and will not sing in New York this year; they are Victoria de los 
Angeles, Jarmila Novotna, Roberta Peters, Eleanor Steber and Astrid Varnay. 


Central City. Of unusual interest among the numerous summer festivals 
currently developing throughout the United States are the two months of opera 
and drama presented by the Central City Opera House Association in Central 
City, Colorado, this year celebrating its 25th anniversary. Central City, perched 
nearly two miles above sea level in the Rocky Mountains, was once the most 
important town in this state, the centre of Coloradian gold-mining speculation 
beginning about 1859; during the latter part of the 19th century, Central City 
boasted a population of 15,000, many of whom were persons of great wealth. 
But by the close of the ‘gilded era’, Central City had become a ghost town. 
Even today, the town would remind an English visitor of a cinema setting 
designed for cowboy films: one main street, lined with saloons, small shops, 
and honky-tonks, and, beyond, cut sharp against the dry Coloradian sky, the 
snow-capped mountains. 

Before the refulgence of 19th-century Central City had passed away, 
however, an opera house was built by public subscription. At that time, this 
granite structure with its walls four feet thick was the finest theatre in the 
western part of the United States. Designed by a French architect imported 
for the purpose and built in 1878—five years before the opening of New 
York’s Metropolitan Opera, the Opera House boasted a capacity audience of 
750 persons, a crystal chandelier suspended from the ceiling, hand-painted 
frescoes upon the wails, and central heating. Artists of international reputation 
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Central City, Colorado. Behind and to the left of the Teller House (in 
the centre) is the roof of the Opera House 






considered themselves honoured by invitations to perform here: Adelina Patti 
charmed the rough-mannered miner, as did Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt, 
and Joseph Jefferson. With the passing of Central City as a mining centre, this 
artistic brilliance also died, and the Opera House remained closed for nearly 
forty years. Public-minded citizens, in association with Denver University, 
which now owns the theatre, rejuvenated the building and, on July 16, 1932. 
reopened it in exactly the same appearance it had had in 1878, with Miss 
Lillian Gish starring in Camille. 

The present silver jubilee season covers a period of two months and 
is equally divided between one month of two operas playing in repertory and 
one month of drama (Julie Harris in The Lark). The operas this year are 
Tosca and Douglas Moore’s new American opera, The Ballad of Baby Doe 

Performing two operas in repertory requires that each work has two 
complete casts. Tosca is performed by two groups of singers from the Metro- 
politan and New York City Operas: on one evening by Lucine Amara, Jon 
Crain, and Frank Guarrera, and at the subsequent performance by Mariquita 
Moll or Willabelle Underwood, John Druary, and Cornell MacNeil. Elemer 
Nagy, head of the Opera Department of the Julius Hart Music Foundation 
in Hartford, Connecticut, is designer, producer and conductor. 

The story of The Ballad of Baby Doe is closely bound with Coloradian 
history, for Baby Doe, the heroine of the piece, lived in Central City as a 
cabaret girl; later she went to Leadville, Colorado, centre of 19th-century 
silver mining in this area, where she met Horace Tabor, ‘the silver king’, a 
self-made miner then reputedly worth 30 million dollars. They fell in love 
and married, although both had to obtain divorces in order to do so. Tabor, a 
man of great political ambition, became a Senator in Washington, and for a 
period of some years he and his Baby Doe—as she was always called—lived 
happily amid great splendour. Under President McKinley, however, the change 
in American currency policy from the silver to the gold standard destroyed 
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‘THE BALLAD 


In the opening scene 
Horace Tabor (Walter 
Cassel) consorts with 
cronies and bar-room 
girls outside the Tabor 
Grand Opera House, 
which he built to ‘bring 
culture to Colorado’ 


Augusta Tabor (Fran- 
ces Bible) upbraids her 
unfaithful husband 
(Clifford Harvuot) for 
his liaison with Baby 
Doe 


In the Wedding Scene, 
Tabor (Walter Cassel, 
left) has no reply to the 
Priest (Howard Fried), 
who has just learned 
that the marriage of 
Tabor and Baby Doe 
(Dolores Wilson) was 
made possible only by 
divorce. Baby's Mother 
(Beatrice Krebs,  ex- 
treme right) defends 
the divorce 











the Tabor kingdom : the once-powerful millionaire died as a labourer working 
in another man’s mine; and Baby Doe, who, in blind fidelity to her husband's 
belief that silver would rise again, had promised Tabor always to hold on to 
the Matchless Mine—his last investment in silver mining—was found an old 
woman frozen to death in the mid-1930s at the entrance to the deserted mine- 
shaft. Such are the bald facts from which John Latouche, American librettist, 
has moulded a romantic and moving story into two acts and ten scenes. 
Douglas Moore’s music recalls at times Western folk-melodies, used to give the 
feeling of local colour to events upon the stage; the score throughout is 
lyrical, punctuated with modern harmonic structure and with scenes of forceful 
dramatic power. Robert Ackart 

Howard Taubman wrote in the New York Times: ‘The Central City pro- 
duction . . . is as lavish and loving as if it had been designed to run two 
years . . . Hanya Holm and Edwin Levy have staged the work with gusto and 
effectiveness.. The New York Herald Tribune reported that the opera was 
‘certain to be a smash hit wherever it is performed: in the Central City Opera 
House, for which it was designed, on Broadway subsequently, or in the opera 
houses of the world’. The New York World-Telegraph called it ‘the most 
promising American folk-opera in thirty years’. 

The opera was conducted by Emerson Buckley, and produced by Hanya 
Holm and Edwin Levy with scenery, costumes, and lighting designed by 
Donald Oenslager. At the premiére, Dolores Wilson appeared as Baby Doe, 
Walter Cassel as Tabor, and Martha Lipton as Augusta, his wife. The alter- 
nate cast included Leyna Gabriele as the heroine, Clifford Harvuot as Tabor, 
and Frances Bible, now in her third season with the Festival, as Augusta. 


Argentine 

Buenos Aires. The season at the Colon continued with Der Rosenkavalier 
and La Cenerentola. The former had several newcomers of whom the best was 
Constance Shacklock in the role of Octavian. Birgit Nilsson was not wholly 
in character as the Marschallin, though she sang well enough, and Lorenzo 
Alvary was an acceptable Ochs. Emmy Loose was a pale Sophie, Angelo 
Mattiello a good Faninal. Ferdinand Leitner conducted a heavy performance. 
La Cenerentola was conducted by Ferruccio Calusio. Marina de Gabarain 
displayed a light-weight mezzo, but did not really give a performance justify- 
ing the present revival. Nino Falzetti was a weak Ramiro, Mattiello a first- 
class Dandini and Carlos Feller a tasteful Magnifico. J. B. Cebreiro 


7 
Austria 

Vienna. The Staatsoper’s new season—with Herbert von Karajan as 
kiinstlerischer Leiter—began on September 10 with a routine performance of 
Der Rosenkavalier. There were no visible or audible surprises during the first 
week but encouraging bits of news continue to come from the management 
office. Karl Béhm, Josef Krips, André Cluytens, Dimitri Mitropoulos have 
signed contracts to conduct this season. This is welcome news indeed, since we 
remember that last year’s malaise was caused mostly by a shortage of con- 
ductors. Karajan is said to have demanded that the famed Viennese genius for 
improvization must cease on the stage as well as in the orchestra pit. Members 
of the orchestra who study a new production will also play the repeat per- 
formance. Last year, and the years before, there were often more pensioners 
and substitutes than active Philharmoniker in the pit. New productions will 
be rehearsed (as elsewhere) with alternate casts. The fourth gallery habitués 
now publish a monthly mimeographed journal of opinion and promise to 
check up carefully on routine performances. One of the most distinguished 
members of the house, Court Councillor Ferdinand Jaschke, employed since 
1902 and technical director since 1922, has asked to be retired, having trained 
an able successor, Hans Felkel. 

The great event of the initial two weeks was Ariadne auf Naxos on 
September 16. The Josef Witt-Robert Kautsky production of the Theater an 
der Wien has been replaced by the Salzburg Festival production of Josef 
Gielen and Stefan Hlawa, on the Viennese theory that every production must 
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‘Der Rosenkavalier’ in Buenos Aires. Angelo Mattiello as Faninal., 
Lorenzo Alvary as Ochs, Constance Shacklock as Octavian and Emmy 


Loose as Sophie 


be renewed from time to time, even the good ones. The new conception of 
the Prologue is disappointing. There was more warmth and intimacy in the 
former production. On the other hand, the staging of the opera proper is an 
improvement, having the very warmth that is lacking so badly in the Prologue. 

Moralt, conducting, and the small group of Philharmoniker outdid them- 
selves, and Walter Barylli played the beautiful solo violin part with great 
warmth and charm. Irmgard Seefried strained her voice; she may have been 
conscious of it because she seemed to erupt and gesticulate more wildly than 
ever, defeating her own purpose. Paul Schéffler repeated his magnificent 
character study as the Music Master. Hilde Zadek sang beautifully and moved 
around nobly; Ariadne is probably the best thing she does. Purists may object 
to Hilde Giiden’s Zerbinetta, which is less a coloratura tour de force than a 
fine profile in femininity. There may be others who sing the staccati and 
passages more coloratura-style; but Miss Giiden surprised us with a more 
modern, more effective conception, showing dozens of new nuances, giving 
new meanings to trills and ritardandi. Josef Gostic was an excellent Bacchus, 
Jerger an amusing Major-domo, the ‘servants’ of Ariadne (Engela-Coertse, 
Réssel-Majdan, Scheyrer) were a perfect trio, and Zerbinetta’s companions 
(Kunz, Jaresch, Dickie, Czerwenka) a perfect quartet. An excellent per- 
formance! 

Dimitri Mitropoulos made his début conducting a Manon Lescaut that 
made the Vienna critics reach for their choice superlatives. Mr Mitropoulos 
is a powerful personality who makes all music sound as if he’d written it 
himself (certainly his Salzburg Don Giovanni sounded more like Mitropoulos 
than Mozart). He built up terrific pressure in the orchestra, rushing from 
climax to climax, and did not overlook detail and phrase. There was much 
more going on in the orchestra pit than on-stage in his version of Manon 
Lescaut, but in the circumstances Puccini might have liked it. The singing 
(Carla Martinis, Ivo Zidek) was not up to the standard of playing and con- 
ducting. Mr Mitropoulos was the hero of the evening. Joseph Wechsberg 

Linz. The Landestheater plans to produce Krenek’s Pallas Athene weint 
and Weber's Euryanthe during the coming season. Other works listed include 
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Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Tiefland, Der Evangelimann, the Puccini Trittico, 
Romeo und Julia (Sutermeister), La Forza del Destino, and Eugene Onegin. 


Salzburg. Dimitri Mitropoulos will conduct Liebermann’s School for 
Wives and probably Elektra at next summer’s Salzburg Festival. Herbert von 
Karajan hopes to be able to present a contemporary work at each Salzburg 
Festival, and to that end he is making an effort to secure the premiére of 
Hindemith’s opera on the life of the astrologer Kepler. He is also negotiating 
with Orif, who is working on an opera on the Oedipus legend; and there is 
talk of Samuel Barber’s new opera Vanissa and a work by Martinu. 


Belgium 

Brussels. During December there will be three performances at the Palais 
des Beaux-Arts by a company of artists from La Scala. On December 10 
there will be a double bill comprising La Serva Padrona and La Cambiale di 
Matrimonio (Dora Gatta, Silvana Brandolini, Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli, Leo 
Pudis. Erminio Benatti; conductor Nino Sanzogno); December 12, // Barbiere 
di Siviglia (Gianna d’Angelo, Brandolini, Alva, Rolando Panerai, Badioli, 
Pudis; conductor Mario Rossi); December 15, /] Matrimonio Segreto (Eugenia 
Ratti, Graziella Sciutti, Giulietta Simionato, Alva, Badioli, Franco Calabrese; 
conductor Sanzogno). 

Ghent. The Royal Opera began its season on September 28 with a per- 
formance of Der fliegende Holldnder. Plans for the season include productions 
of Abigail by Berthe di Vito-Delvaux, Fidelio (not given in Ghent since 1890), 
Adriana Lecouvreur (first performance in French), La Forza del Destino 
(first performance since 1909), Manon Lescaut, Beatrijs by Ignace Lilien, 
Otello, Les Huguenots, La Juive and Hamlet, besides some standard operas. 


Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro. Owing to various local political changes, there were large 
cuts in the Teatro Municipal’s subsidy, and as a result the plans announced 
earlier this year have been changed. The German season was cancelled, as 
were such novelties as La Figlia di Jorio, Mdérouf and The Consul. The season 
opened with Boris Godunov, with Boris Christoff in the title role receiving one 
of the greatest ovations in recent years after the Clock Scene. Plinio Clabassi 
was a good Pimen; Elena Nicolai and Francesco Albanese were a rather 
mature pair of lovers. Franco Ghione conducted a somewhat pedestrian 
orchestral performance. Traviata had Maria Sa’Earp as Violetta, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini, in poor form, as Alfredo, and Giuseppe Taddei as an excellent 
Germont. Ghione’s tempi were unusually slow. A new production of Aida 
was most successful with Antonietta Stella, Nicolai, Piero Miranda Ferraro, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi, Christoff and Clabassi, conductor Ghione. In // Barbiere 
di Siviglia Giulietta Simionato sang and acted superbly as Rosina; Tagliavini 
indulged in too much falsetto as Almaviva, Taddei and Christoff were first- 
rate as Figaro and Basilio; Nino Stinco was the conductor. Juan Emilio 
Martini conducted a routine Tosca with Stella, Ferraro and Guelfi, and a dull 
Bohéme with Lia Salgado, Clara Marise, Tagliavini, Guelfi and Christoff. 
Simionato triumphed again in the title role of Carmen with Mario del Monaco 
in good form as José and Guelfi as Escamillo. Stella seemed miscast as 
Norma, and Nicolai was very much off form as Adalgisa. Mario del Monaco 
was an exciting Pollione and Clabassi a small-scale Oroveso. Antonio Faro 


France 


Paris. Plans for the season at the Opéra include new productions of 
Debussy’s Le Martyre de St Sébastien with Ludmilla Tcherina in the title 
role; Don Giovanni; Der Rosenkavalier; Le Dialogue des Carmélites, music 
by Poulenc, libretto by G. Bernanos (world premiére at the Scala early in 
1957); and L’Atlantide (Tomasi). 5 

At the Opéra-Comique a completely new lighting system has been 
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installed during the summer. The Paris premiére of Capriccio, produced by 
Rudolf Hartmann and conducted by Jean Fournet, and new productions of 
Cosi fan tutte and Le Nozze di Figaro are announced for the first half of 
the season. Later there will probably be new productions of Les Pécheurs de 
Perles, Carmen and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. 


Germany 


Aachen. The current season includes new productions of Figaro, Die 
Walkiire, Der Rosenkavalier, Madama Butterfly, Boris Godunov, Un Ballo 
in Maschera, The Rake’s Progress, and Eugene Onegin. Wolfgang Sawallisch 
is Generalmusikdirektor and Wilhelm Pitz, the Bayreuth chorusmaster, one 
of the Kapellmeister. 

Augsburg. The rebuilt opera house opened during October with a short 
Mozart festival comprising Jdomeneo, Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Giovanni. 
Other works to be heard during the season are IJrische Legende (Egk), Zar 
und Zimmermann, Tannhduser, Die Meistersinger, Ariadne auf Naxos and 
La Bohéme. 


Bayreuth. Next summer’s Wagner Festival will open on July 23 with a 
new production by Wolfgang Wagner of Tristan und Isolde and will continue 
until August 25. There will be the two usual cycles of The Ring (July 26, 
27, 29, 31 and August 14, 15, 16, 18), nine performances of Meistersinger 
(July 24, August 1, 4, 6, 8, 10, 20, 22, 25), four of Parsifal (July 25, August 
5, 13, 23) and six of the new Tristan production (July 23, August 2, 9, 11, 
19, 24) 

(The above information has been supplied by Festival Services Limited, 
London.) 


Berlin. The new Aida production at the Staatsoper is an unexciting affair. 
Erich Alexander Wind’s production is hampered by Ludwig Siewert’s sets, 
which cramp the stage. The singing was generally undistinguished. Maria 
Corelli wobbled her way through the title role; Gertrud Stilo has too light a 
voice to make Amneris into a really menacing character; Helge Roswaenge as 
Radames had one of his off-nights; Gerhard Niese’s Amonasro had a certain 
amount of dignity, but little else to commend it. Gerhard Frei as Ramfis and 
Karl Ludwig Gottschall as the King were no more distinguished than the 
protagonists. In the circumstances, it was not very difficult for Franz Kon- 
witschny and the Staatskapelle to come off with flying colours; and though 
Konwitschny favoured rather slow tempi and smooth dynamics, the tension 
never slackened Horst Koegler 


Bonn. Emphasis during the coming season will be on the opera studio 
performances, which will include Le Diable Boiteux (Frangaix), Le Boeuf sur 
le Toit (Milhaud), Rappresentazione di Anima e di Corpo (Cavalieri), Das 
Osterspiel (Orff) and Le Vin Herbé (Martin). New productions at the opera 
house will include Die Zauberfléte, Genoveva (Schumann), Der Barbier von 
Bagdad, Don Carlos or Otello, Ariadne auf Naxos, Albert Herring and 
Preussisches Marchen (Blacher). 


Cologne. A foretaste of the coming season was provided during the 
August Medical Congress with the Cologne premiére of Honegger’s Jeanne au 
Bicher and performances of Figaro and Mathis der Maler. Other works to 
be heard during the new season will include Oberon, which will probably 
open the new opera house, Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Si jétais roi, 
La Traviata, Tristan und Isolde, Der Rosenkavalier, Gianni Schicchi, L’Heure 
Espagnole, Tobias Wunderlich (Haas) and The Rake’s Progress. 

Darmstadt. The new season at the Landestheater began with Falstaff con- 
ducted by Richard Kotz and produced by Harro Dicks; this was followed by 
La Clemenza di Tito. Other works to be heard include The Gambler (Proko- 
fiev), Der Freischiitz, Pelléas et Mélisande, La Bohéme, Don Pasquale, Eugene 
Onegin and I Quattro Rusteghi. 
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La Clemenza di Tito is said to be a hasty and insignificant work, but this 
judgment must now be revised in the light of our new approach to opera 
seria occasioned by experiments with early Italian operas and the Handel 
renaissance. The work is written in the baroque spirit, Metastasio’s libretto 
is excellent, and Mozart has written a quantity of wonderful arias and 
ensembles showing in their character a certain relationship with the big 
serious arias of Cosi fan tutte. There is also much life and flexibility in the 
recitatives, with which Siissmayer, who finished the Requiem, helped. The 
performance suffered first of all from a bad translation and a rather unhappy 
Stage design consisting of a semicircular ceiling and a number of statues 
that were continually being rearranged (F. Mertz). Harro Dicks, the pro- 
ducer, allowed the singers sometimes to move about, sometimes to remain 
rigid, without achieving a really convincing solution to the doubtlessly 
difficult problem. Under Richard Kotz the orchestra went for hardness, 
rough contrasts, and strong effects without doing justice to the emotional 
structure of the work. Among the singers mention must be made of the 
outstanding George Maran, whose voice and personality were both musically 
and stylistically right for the title role. Vitellia was sung by Kathe Maas, 
Servilia by Irene Gut, Sextus by Willi Hauer, Annius by Wilhelm Krings, and 
Publius by Heinz Seifert. Ralf Steyer 

Diisseldorf-Duisburg. On September 29 the Deutsche Oper am Rhein 
presented its first production, Elektra, in the Diisseldorf Opera House. The 
usual crowds came to watch the usual guests of honour: a few came to hear 
the opera. Socially, it was handicapped by the lack of an interval. Musically, 
it was excellent, a personal triumph for Astrid Varnay in the title role, and it 
is precisely this which makes Elektra such a strange choice for the first 
premiére. I went to see what the new company could do and went away 
without knowing, for Elektra, like Salome, is a story of individuals, and if | 
say that Miss Varnay fulfilled every expectation and Elisabeth Héngen and 
Hilde Zadek also sang beautifully as Klytimnestra and Chrysothemis, then 
there is little to add. Orest is really a minor character, though I think that 
Randolph Symonette’s voice has gained in volume and quality since last season. 

Karl Béhm conducted the 94 musicians powerfully, but, where necessary, 
with a restraint which was always lacking under Szenkar. I thought Ludwig's 
setting dull and found his long apology in the programme unconvincing, 
though I think the fault lies in the result, not in the aim. More imaginative 
lighting might have helped. Nor did Graf's production satisfy me. Orest is 
forced to stand stiffly while Elektra pours out her feelings, and thus never 
becomes human: Klytaémnestra and Chrysothemis are allowed to stagger 
about too much (surely it is possible to simulate distress without this) and 
the block of saluting Greek soldiery in the finale was much too formal for 
Strauss. However, nobody else seems to have dared to criticize the production, 
so perhaps I am over-sensitive. 

The following evening in Duisburg introduced the Company, as distinct 
from the Stars, in Falstaff. Erede was ill in hospital and in his place Arthur 
Griiber conducted a very different Duisburg orchestra from the disorganized 
and overworked band of last season. The singing, too, was most satisfactory, 
and if I single out Vilma Georgiou (Nanetta) and Otto Wiener (Falstaff), that 
certainly does not detract from the performances of Dorothea Siebert (Alice 
Ford), Hanna Ludwig (Meg Page), Martha Deisen (Mistress Quickly), Walter 
Beissner (Dr Caius) and Heinz Imdahl (Ford). We also had a Bardolph and 
Pistol (Herold Kraus and Anton Imkamp) who could sing and caper; and a 
surprise appearance was that of Rudolf Francl (Fenton), who confirmed the 
many good reports I had heard of him in Zagreb, where his brother Ivan sings. 

Roth’s production was, as usual, interesting. He allowed Falstaff his lazy 
moments but most of the characters were induced to move quickly about the 
stage, accentuating the sparkle of the music and underlining its humour with 
their actions. The large stage was not fully utilized, the action taking place 
on a smaller stage erected in the centre; and although Ford’s house looked a 
bit too modern for the period, Hartmann’s setting for the final scene was 
delightful. William Marshall 
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Essen. New productions for the season include Der Waffenschmied, Si 
jétais roi, Don Carlos, Jenufa, Pagliacci, Gianni Schicchi, Ariadne auf 
Naxos and Wozzeck. The repertory further includes Idomeneo, Die Zauber- 
fléte, The Ring (minus Siegfried), Tristan und Isolde, Parsifal, Antigonae (Orff). 


Frankfurt. The new productions listed for the season are Der Sturm 
(Martin), Der fliegende Hollander, La Forza del Destino, Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Don Pasquale or La Traviata, and Iphigénie en Aulide, Eugene Onegin or 
Prince Igor. 

Hagen. The season began with a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera 
and special performances of Der fliegende Holldnder with Hermann Uhde in 
the title role and Kurt Béhme as Daland, and of Fidelio with Paula Baumann 
as Leonore. The next new production of the season was La Serva Padrona, 
given with Donizetti's // Campanello presented with spoken dialogue as in 
the original. The season’s plans include productions of Otello, Madama 
Butterfly, Fra Diavolo, Eugene Onegin and Egk’s Columbus. 


Hamburg. The new season began within a few days of the company’s 
return from Edinburgh. The opening operas were // Trovatore (Clara Ebers, 
Maria von Ilosvay, Franz Eckart, Vladimir Ruzdak), Die Walkiire (Siw Erics- 
dotter, Elfriede Wasserthal, Ilosvay, Walter Geisler, James Pease, Arnold van 
Mill), Aida (Edith Lang, Ilosvay, Eugen Tobin, Ruzdak, Pease) and Deidamia 
(Handel) (Lore Hoffmann, Gisela Litz, Gisela Vivarelli, Helmut Melchert, 
Horst Giinter). Another feature of the early weeks of the season was the guest 
visit of the Halle Landestheater in Handel’s Poro. 


Hanover. The new productions of the season include Orfeo, L’/taliana in 
Algeri, Siegfried, Jenufa, Arabella, Le Donne Curiose (Wolf-Ferrari), Arlec- 
chino and Volo di Notte (Dallapiccola). 


Leipzig. Instead of the production of Die Zaubergeige (Egk), the first 
performance in Eastern Germany of the Dessau-Brecht opera, Die Verurteilung 
des Lucullus, will be given during the coming season. 


Mainz. Handel's Giulio Cesare opened the new season. Karl Maria 
Zwissler, the conductor, brought out the beauty of the work by his vivid and 
subtle reading, though the designer (Scherr) and producer (Esselun) showed 
little understanding of the present-day difficulties of the opera. In the title role 
Hans Kirchner impressed with his exceptionally fine vocal quality, his excellent 
technique, and his certainty of style. As a personality he was not quite mature 
enough for the part. Peter Witsch (Sextus) and Ilse Stadelhofer (Cornelia) 
sang and acted well. The rest of the cast was Franz Mazur (Ptolemaeus), 
Nelde Clavel (Cleopatra), Josef Borelli (Achillas), Olaf Eriksen (Curio, 
Nirenus). Ralf Steyer 


Tiefland, Lohengrin, Rigoletto, Die Kluge, Arlecchino and_ either 
L'Italiana in Algeri or Der Waffenschmied will be the other new productions. 


Munich. The season at the Staatsoper opened on September 20 with a 
performance of Die Zauberfléte (Erika Kéth, Liselotte Félser, Richard Holm, 
Marcel Cordes, Gottlob Frick. conductor Robert Heger). Between the end of 
the summer festival and that date the company appeared in Athens in three 
performances of Elektra. During the opening weeks performances were given 
of Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Rigoletto and Dantons Tod (Einem) all conducted 
by Lovro von Matacic, and of Lohengrin and Fidelio conducted by Meinhard 
von Zallinger, who has joined the staff of conductors. 


Stuttgart. Owing to building alterations the new opera season is not due to 
begin until the end of October. Wieland Wagner’s production of Gétter- 
démmerung and Giinther Rennert’s of Wozzeck will both be given early in 
the season. Other new productions include the world premiére of Werner Egk’s 
Der Revisor, after the play by Gogol, Handel’s Jephtha in its first stage per- 
formance, Schubert’s Die Wunderinsel, Rienzi (produced by Wieland Wagner), 
ll Trovatore and Der Rosenkavalier. 
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Weimar. The new productions of the season, besides the world premiére 
of Alan Bush’s The Men of Blackmoor, include Eugene Onegin, Arabella, 
Figaro, Masaniello, Fidelio, Schwanda, La Forza del Destino and Don 
Giovanni. 

Wiesbaden. The season opened with Der Rosenkavalier in a carefully 
considered production by Friedrich Schramm and under Arthur Apelt’s rather 
conventional and insensitive direction. Liane Synek was the Marschallin; Vera 
Schlosser, Octavian; Helga Baller, Sophie; Manfred Jungwirth, Ochs. Lortzing’s 
seldom-heard Die beiden Schiitzen was the next production. There was little 
need to rescue from obscurity this work, with its longwinded libretto and a 
score that contains little richness—apart from the overture, often played in 
concerts, there is only a duet and a couplet of interest. Friedrich Schramm 
was a sympathetic producer, and tried to infuse into the work a spirit it 
substantially does not possess. Unfortunately the conductor, Ludwig Kaufman, 
was of no real help, for he directed without any finesse. The gifted tenor 
Reinhold Bartel was impressive in the part of Gustav, as were Karl Acher 
(Wirt), Heinz Friedrich (Wilhelm), and among the women Kortegast and Von 
Holstein. Ralf Steyer 


Italy 

Bergamo. The season at the Teatro Donizetti opened on October | with a 
triple bill comprising three novelties: Lo Sternuto by Andrea Mascagni, with 
a libretto by Fantasia Piccoli from a story by Tchekov; La Panchina by 
Liberovici, with libretto by Italo Galvino; and Le Furie d’Oreste with music 
and libretto by Testi. A revival of Anna Bolena (Donizetti) was scheduled for 
October 20. Renata Heredia Capnist was to sing the title role with Gianni 
laia and Giorgio Algorta. Two further novelties are to be given before the 
end of the season: La Suocera Rapita, words and music by Lidia Ivanova, 
and // Dottor Kong, words and music by Bruno Rigacci. 


Cagliari. The summer season at the Roman amphitheatre this year 
included performances of Faust (Rosanna Carteri, Eugenio Fernandi, Raphael 
Arié, Ferdinando Li Donni; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis), La Forza del 
Destino (Anita Cerquetti, Anna di Stasio, Primo Zambruno, Aldo Protti, 
Mario Petri; conductor de Fabritiis) and La Gioconda (Carmen Lucchetti, 
Miriam Pirazzini, Maria Teresa Mandalari, Antonio Gali, Aldo Protti, Fabio 
Giongo; conductor Manrico de Tura). 

Fermo. Evangeline, an opera based on Longfellow’s poem of that name, 
by F. Marcacci, was heard during the summer at the Teatro dell’Acquila. The 
title role was sung by Vera Montanari and the rest of the cast included 
Augusto Pedroni, Franco Mieli and Alfredo Colella. Giuseppe Ruisi was the 
conductor. Norma was also heard during the short season with Aurora 
Lintura in the title role, Palmira Vitali-Marini as Adalgisa, Giuseppe Ver- 
tecchi as Pollione and Edgardo di Stasio as Oroveso. Ottavio Marini 
conducted. 

Messina. The summer season this year opened with Mefistofele (Giulio 
Neri, Renata Scotto; conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari), followed by Madama 
Butterfly (Vera Montanari, Giuseppe Gismondo, Saturno Meletti; conductor 
Giuseppe Morelli) and //] Trovatore (Simona dell’Argine, Umberto Borsd, 
Miriam Pirazzini, Giulio Mastrangelo, Gino Cald; conductor Ottavio Ziino). 

Milan. After the open-air performances and the short season at the 
Teatro Lirico, there was the traditional season at the Teatro Nuovo during 
which a number of young singers were heard in repertory operas. The works 
given included La Bohéme, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Cavalleria Rusticana and 
Pagliacci. 

Rome. The summer season at the Terme di Caracalla was one of the 
most successful ever given. There were record attendances and a total of 43 
performances was given. In addition to the performances reported by Cynthia 
Jolly last month, the following operas were heard: Turandot (Gertrud Grob- 
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Prandl, Magda Olivero and Rina Gigli, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi), Rigoletto 
(Gianna d’Angelo, Mario Filippeschi, Carlo Tagliabue), Ovello (Onelia 
Fineschi, Carlo Guichandut, Giuseppe Taddei) and La Gioconda (Maria 
Pedrini, Maria Benedetti, Dora Minarchi, Gianni Poggi, Anselmo Colzani, 
Giulio Neri). 

The autumn season at the Teatro Eliseo opened on September 4 with a 
performance of Madama Butterfly conducted by Vincenzo Marini. The season 
under the direction of Fausto de Tura is very much on the lines of those 
given in recent years at the Stoll and Palace Theatres in London. 

Spoleto. Between September 8 and 23 the Teatro Lirico Sperimentale 
organized a season in collaboration with the Ente Autonomo of the Teatro 
dell’Opera, Rome. The operas heard were L’Elisir d’Amore, in which the 
performers were American winners of the Fulbright Awards (at the last 
performance of the opera Cesare Valletti sang Nemorino), Lodoletta (Mas- 
cagni), Un Ballo in Maschera and Il Matrimonio Segreto. In the other three 
operas the singers were for the most part winners of a contest organized by 
the authorities, with the exception of Umberto Borso, who sang Flammen in 
Lodoletta, and Antonio Galié who sang Riccardo in Ballo. Ottavio Ziino, 
Giuseppe Bertelli and Luigi Ricci were the conductors, and Enrico Frigerio 
and Riccardo Picozzi the producers. 

Verona. Next summer's season at the Arena will open on July 18 with 
a performance of Norma. Carmen and La Bohéme will also be heard. 

Venice. A brief season at the Campo Sant'Angelo included performances 
of Tosca with Maria Curtis, Eugenio Fernandi and Mario Zanasi, and // 
Trovatore with Gertrude Ribla, Gina Colosandi, Achille Braschi and Piero 
Campolonghi. Mario Parenti conducted both operas. 


Japan 

Japanese singers are an intelligent and hard working group, and they are 
the first to admit their limitations and shortcomings. They are tired of the 
endless repetition of Madama Butterfly, which the public demands over and 
over again. As a reaction, however, they are prone to embark on undertakings 
for which they lack both the power and preparation, vide the Otello and 
Boris Godunov of recent seasons. 

Benjamin Britten’s operas seem to be popular here. Peter Grimes has 
made a very welcome appearance in Tokyo (July 25-August 3). It was a brave 
effort on the part of the young Japanese company calling itself “Niki-kai” 
(literally this means “Second-String Group”, denoting perhaps that most of 
the singers had seceded some three years or so ago from the veteran Fujiwara 
company). Among the Niki-kai’s earlier productions had been another Britten 
opera, The Rape of Lucretia (August, 1953), which enjoyed a succés destime, 
while their next attempt, Otello (November, 1953), over-ambitious in aim, 
became an artistic embarrassment to all concerned. 

This season’s Peter Grimes carried the blessings of the composer himself, 
for Benjamin Britten and Peter Pears, who visited Japan last February, met 
the singers and the personnel who were even then preparing for the produc- 
tion. The Japanese version of Slater's libretto, the sets by Isamu Kitagawa, 
and indeed the whole well-managed staging was shaped by the prime con- 
sideration of making the story comprehensible to a Japanese audience. For 
the same reason the tenor, Mutsumu Shibata, over-emphasized Peter Grimes’s 
violent and brutal side; but he sang sturdily, if not always flexibly, and he 
presented a tolerably convincing characterization. 

The Ellen Orford of Kiyoko Shibata was a little unsure at first, but as 
the evening progressed she gained both confidence and ease of expression in 
the difficult music allotted to her. Likewise, Masaichiro Akimoto stood out 
as Captain Balstrode, as did Kunikazu Ohashi as Swallow. Effective pieces of 
characterization emerged from the other roles as well. 

Especially notable was the ensemble work of orchestra and singers, which 
was carefully prepared and rehearsed under the direction of the young con- 
ductor Tadashi Mori. A major portion of Peter Grimes belongs to the chorus, 
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Two scenes from ‘Peter Grimes’ in Tokyo; Mutsumu Shibata in the 
title-role 


and on this occasion the Niki-kai chorus outdid itself. 

The most objectionable feature of this production was the negligent 
treatment of the well-known Interludes, which were marred by the syncopation 
and counterpoint provided by the stage carpenters’ hammers and the noises 
of scene-moving behind the curtain. These Interludes may have been known 

y people in the audience threugh their previous hearings at local 
symphony concerts, but of their power as functional and unifying elements 
of the opera one got no inkling in Tokyo’s Sankei Hall—a new auditorium, 
but one badly adapted and ill-equipped for operatic presentations. 

Despite these blemishes, the net result of this initial appearance of Peter 
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‘Don Giovanni’ in Tokyo, staged by the Fujiwara Opera Company 


Grimes in Japan was far happier than much of the other operatic fare to 
which local audiences are becoming inured. The failings of the first per- 
formances were of the kind that can be overcome, or at least ameliorated in 
future repetitions. 

Opera singers in Japan are perforce thrown largely on their own 
resources. To some extent the recordings by the great international operatic 
luminaries provide them, for lack of other stimulating means, with what may 
be considered a source of instruction as well as enlightenment. Visits by the 
current ‘stars’ of the international firmament are a rarity. There was the visit 
last year by Ferruccio Tagliavini and Pia Tassinari, and this became a 
veritable feast of bel canto. 

At this very moment Japan is awaiting with fever-pitch excitement a 
series of operatic performances to be given by a group of noted Italian 
singers who are expected to arrive at the end of September. The six-week 
tour, which is being sponsored by the Japan Broadcasting Corporation 
(Nippon Hoso Kyokai, NHK), with the co-operation of the Italian and 
Japanese Governments, calls for twenty-two performances in all, and a reper- 
tory that includes Aida, Falstaff, Tosca and Figaro. 

The artists engaged include Antonietta Stella, Miriam Pirazzini, Orietta 
Moscucci, Giulietta Simionato, Alda Noni, Rina Corsi, Juan Oncina, Gian- 
giacomo Guelfi, Giuseppe Taddei, Umberto Borsd, Salvatore Puma, Antonio 
Cassinelli, Mario Carlin, and Carlo Cava. The NHK Symphony Orchestra, 
Japan’s major orchestra, and a Japanese chorus will assist. The conductors will 
be Vittorio Gui and Nino Vecchi; Bruno Nofri will be in charge of the stage 
direction; and the sets and costumes will be executed in Japan after sketches 
and models provided by Camillo Parravicini. 

All this augurs well, even though Japanese operatic record fanciers have 
already injected a note of disappointment. They point out that this Italian 
opera ‘season’, nearly two years in preparation and involving fabulous expen- 
diture, still falls far short of La Scala (which had been promised them) and 
that such magic names as Callas or Tebaldi, Del Monaco or Di Stefano are 
not to be found among the visitors. 

Despite all eae reservations, this tour is bound to add an electrifying 
stimulus to the local operatic scene. 

Tokyo. The Fujiwara Opera Company, now in its 23rd season, recently 
gave performances of Don Giovanni as its contribution to the Mozart bi-cen- 
tenary. The opera was produced by Yoshio Aoyama and conducted by Man- 
fred Gurlitt. Yoshie Fujiwara, the company’s General Director, sang Ottavio. 
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Rumania 


Bucharest. In April Bucharest saw the premiére of Prince Ion the Terrible 
by Gheorghe Dumitrescu, who also composed the libretto, together with 
George Teoderescu, from the play of the same name by L. Falga. The action 
takes places in Rumania from 1572-1574. Prince Ion on his accession to the 
throne severely punishes the unjust nobles, who plot with his wife (who 
suspects him of loving another woman) to murder him. However at the last 
moment he is rescued. Subsequently a Turkish messenger brings ominous 
news that he must either pay double taxes or abdicate. Ion asks the people 
what he should do, and they urge him to fight. In the battle he is betrayed 
and killed by the nobles. 


South Africa 

Cape Town. During May and June the University of Cape Town Opera 
produced Don Giovanni and Figaro on alternate nights for three weeks at the 
University’s own Little Theatre, as part of the University Mozart Bicentenary 
festivities, which also included performances of the entire cycle of piano 
concertos with various pianists—all, including the operas, conducted by Erik 
Chisholm. 

The production of the Don stressed the comedy and gaiety of the work. 
Possibly a recent revival here of Shaw's extravaganza Don Juan in Hell had 
some influence with the producer, Gregorio Fiasconaro, who also designed 
the effective portmanteau set, and himself brilliantly sang the Don. Cape 
Town filled the theatre every night for this three-week Mozart ‘festival’. 

During July the University Opera toured the principal centres of Northern 
Rhodesia (this is the first time in history that operatic music has been heard 
competing with the Victoria Falls). In addition to the Mozart operas, The 
Consul was performed with Désirée Talbot packing a powerful emotional 
punch into Magda. 

The Cape Town University Opera plans to visit London this December, 
and may introduce Barték’s Bluebeard’s Castle to London. The British Arts 
Council is interested in this forthcoming visit. 

Johannesburg. Between September 16 and the end of October a series of 
performances was given at His Majesty’s Theatre by the company of the 
Piccola Scala. The repertory consisted of L’Elisir d’ Amore, Cosi fan tutte and 
Il Matrimonio Segreto. The company included Mariella Angioletti, Jacqueline 
Brumaire, Rosanna Carteri, Gabriella Carturan, Nan Merriman, Eugenia 
Ratti, Elda Ribetti, Graziella Sciutti; Luigi Alva, Carlo Badioli, Mario 
Borriello, Franco Calabrese, Giuseppe di Stefano, Dino Mantovani, Nicola 
Monti, Rolando Panerai, and Nicola Rossi-Lemeni. The conductors were 
Guido Cantelli and Nino Sanzogno. 


. 
Switzerland 

Basle. The 1956-57 season will include the first performances in German 
of Prokofiev’s The Flaming Angel and Poulenc’s Tirésias, as well as produc- 
tions of Fidelio, Lohengrin, Contes D’'Hoffmann, Bohéme and other popular 
works. The Prokofiev opera was due to open the season on September 13, 
conducted by Silvio Varviso and produced by Hermann Wedekind. 

Lausanne. The company of the Rome Opera were scheduled to give a 
short season between October 3 and 16 under the direction of Franco 
Capuana. Nabucco, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Traviata and two perform- 
ances of the Verdi Requiem were sung by Anita Cerquetti, Caterina Mancini, 
Antonietta Pastori, Lucia Danieli; Plinio Clabassi, Agostino Lazzari, Gianni 
Poggi and Aldo Protti. 

Zurich. The 1956-7 season at the Stadttheater will include the eagerly 
awaited first stage performance of Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron, and new 
productions of Fidelio, Hansel und Gretel, Zar und Zimmermann, Die Ent- 
fiihrung aus dem Serail, Tosca, Il Tabarro, Gianni Schicchi, L’Heure 
Espagnole, Venus (Schoeck), Arabella, Salome, Falstaff, Aroldo, Gétter- 
déimmerung and Tristan und Isolde. 
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Venezuela 

Caracas. The season at the Teatro Municipale is due to open on Novem- 
ber 5 and continue for a month. The repertory is J] Barbiere di Siviglia, Lucia 
di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, Carmen, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Aida, Tosca and La Bohéme. Artists engaged include Gianna 
d’Angelo, Adriana Guerrini, Inez Maragliano, Gina Consolandi; Doro 
Antonioli, Mario Filippeschi, Piero Campolonghi, Aldo Protti, Enzo Viaro, 
Alfredo Colella and Romeo Morisani. The conductors are Primo Casale and 
Rios Reina. 





Gramophone Records 


Complete Recordings 

BASTIEN UND BASTIENNE (Mozart), with Rita Streich (Bastienne), 
Richard Holm (Bastien), Toni Blankenheim (Colas). Munich Chamber 
Orchestra. Christoph Stepp. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON DGM 18280. 

A well-sung and generally well-played performance of Mozart's little one- 
act operetta, K.50. I find more charm in this shorter piece than in La Finta 
Semplice, reviewed last month; the vocal performances exhibit that commodity 
as well. Rita Streich seems sweeter and perter than did Ilse Hollweg on the 
Philips recording of this opera, though there is little to choose between them 
as far as singing goes; Richard Holm sounds more natural than did Waldemar 
Kmentt; Toni Blankenheim’s Colas is not overdone, and it too is well sung. 
Orchestra and recording are good. 


LA TRAVIATA (Verdi), with Antonietta Stella (Violetta), Elvira Galassi 
(Flora), Luisa Mandelli (Annina), Giuseppe di Stefano (Alfredo), Tito Gobbi 
(Germont), Giuseppe Zampieri (G ), William Dickie (Duphol), Nicola 
Zaccaria (D’Obigny), Silvio Maionica (Dr Grenville). Orchestra and Chorus of 
La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin. COLUMBIA 33CX 1370-1. 

One assumes that this should have been the long-awaited Callas Traviata, 
but something in ‘Record politics’ probably prevented that from materializing; 
and so the young Miss Stella was invited to sing Violetta. Hardly a good 
choice, for not only does she lack the technique for the florid music in the 
first act, but also the artistry and experience to make the part come to life; 
it is all so dull. True, Miss Stella has a very beautiful voice, but there are 
all the faults there; uncertain intonation, off-key singing and scooping. 
Giuseppe di Stefano is. on the whole, a good Alfredo, certainly better than 
Poggi on Decca; but the voice has not now the velvety quality it had some 
years ago. Gobbi is almost too dramatic as Germont; the intelligence always 
displayed in this singer’s performances is again noticeable; vocally Gobbi 
does not now command the smooth line required in such passages as the ‘Dite 
alla giovine’ duet. 

The supporting roles are well filled, but the performance as a whole 
rarely comes to life. Serafin indulges in very slow tempi, and the excitement 
and tension in the big ensemble at the end of the second act (the Party 
scene), which is so much in evidence in the Toscanini performance, is quite 
lacking. There are, of course, the usual Italian cuts. We still await a satis- 
factory Traviata. 





MEFISTOFELE (Boito), with Orietta Moscucci (Margherita), Amalia Pini 
(Martha), Giacinto Prandelli (Faust), Boris Christoff (Mefistofele), Piero de 
Palma (Wagner). Orchestra and Chorus of the Rome Opera House. Vittorio 
Gui. HMV ALP 1369-70. 

Although this is reviewed under the heading of ‘complete operas’ it is 
far from that! The whole of the fourth act, the Helen of Troy scene, is 
omitted, and there are a number of other cuts made, including the opening 
chorus to the first act. I know it has been argued that the Grecian scene 
spoils the dramatic continuity of the opera, but it does contain some of its 
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best music. 1 cannot really subscribe to the opinion that it is right to make 
such arbitrary cuts, either to get the opera onto two discs, or to satisfy some 
whim of the conductor. 

Christoff is really immense in the title role. He savours the part to the 
full and thoroughly enjoys himself, madly overacting, but somehow it does 
not seem wrong here. The prologue would have even been more exciting, one 
feels, had there been a more dramatic conductor in charge. Prandelli is a 
good average Faust, no more. One misses the mellifluous tone that singers 
like Gigli and Giovanni Malipiero gave to the ‘Dai campi, dai prati’ and 
the ‘Giunto sul passo estremo’. Orietta Moscucci is a moving and melodious 
Margherita, but has not the weight of voice to be really effective in the 
climax of ‘L‘altra notte’. 

Gui’s reading, as I have hinted, lacks real tension and dramatic bite. 
But in the purely lyrical sections of the score he elicits some lovely playing 
from his orchestra; and the poetry is always there. 


THE LITTLE SWEEP (Britten), with Jennifer Vyvyan (Rowan), Nancy 
Thomas (Miss Baggott), April Cantelo (Juliet Brook), Marylin Baker (Sophie 
Brook), David Hemmings (Sam), Peter Pears (Clem and Alfred), Trevor 
Anthony (Black Bob and Tom), Michael Ingram (Gay Brook), Robin Fair- 
hurst (Johnny Crome), Lyn Vaughan (Hugh Crome), Gabrielle Soskin (Tina 
Crome). English Opera Group Orchestra. Choir of Alleyn’s School. Benjamin 
Britten. DECCA LXT 5163. 

The Little Sweep is, as most people must now know, the opera that is 
performed with audience co-operation in Let's Make an Opera. The perform- 
ance here conducted by the composer, with ‘stars’ of the English Opera Group 
like Jennifer Vyvyan and Peter Pears in the roles of Rowan and Clem and 
Sam, is better than we generally get in the theatre. And the Alleyn’s School 
Choir is far more assured in the choruses than are the audiences who shyly 
tackle their tasks in the auditorium. Of course it is also nice for the listener to 
hear the choruses (a) without his having to join in them if he doesn’t want to 
and (b) sung at him and not round him. The recording is good, and should 
give much pleasure, especially to the younger generation. H.D.R. 


German 

Fidelio: Mir ist so wunderbar; Rocco’s aria, Hat man nicht; Trio, Giit Séhn- 
chen, gut. Martha Médl, Sena Jurinac, Gottlob Frick, Rudolf Schock. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Wilhelm Furtwiingler. HMV 7ER 5065. A _ nice 
45 from the complete Fidelio, comprising the great quartet in the first act, 
Rocco’s aria about gold, and the Leonore-Marcellina-Rocco trio which ends 
the first scene of the first act. Even in these short excerpts one gets a very 
good idea of the excitement of Furtwingler’s reading; and if Médl is 
not the ideal Leonore, she is a powerful singer. Frick’s fine voice is well 
captured in the aria. H.D.R. 


Italian 

LA FORZA DEL DESTINO: Me pellegrina ed orfana (Act 1); Son giunta! 
Grazie, O Dio! Madre, Madre pietosa Vergine; La Vergine degli’Angeli (Act 
2); O tu che in seno agl’angeli; Solenne in quest’ora; Urna fatale (Act 3); 
Invano, Alvaro; Pace, pace, mio Dio!; Io muojo (Act 4). Zinka Milanov, 
Jan Peerce, Leonard Warren, Nicola Moscona. RCA Victor Orchestra. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. Renato Cellini and Jonel Perlea. HMV ALP 1371. This is as 
good a potted Forza as one could wish to have. There is quite a bit of dupli- 
cation, or rather transfers, of already existing versions of various arias; thus 
Milanov’s ‘Madre pietosa Vergine’ and ‘Pace, pace’ already exist both on 45s 
and on her LP recital. Warren's ‘Urna fatale’ is a transfer from DB 21297. 
Milanov’s singing is nothing short of glorious throughout, and in the scene 
with Padre Guardiano she is joined by the noble-sounding Nicola Moscona. 
Peerce sings well, at times very well, but I personally am not enamoured of 
the actual vocal quality. He has a tight method of production, rather like 
Martinelli, but without the glow that tenor had. However, he makes a very 
good thing of Alvaro’s third act aria and is most exciting in the great duet 
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with Carlo in the last act. Warren, too, is in fine fettle. If one does not want 
to buy either of the existing complete versions, this is a good substitute. 
Un Ballo in Maschera: Morré ma prima in grazia & Aida: O Patria mia (Gré 
Brouwenstijn. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Wilhelm Loibner). Philips. NBE 
11035. The Ballo aria is movingly and beautifully sung; Amelia has always 
been one of Miss Brouwenstijn’s best roles. I think her voice is more suited 
to this particular Verdi role than was Welitsch’s; and other than the now 
classic Rethberg version of the aria this is probably the best. About the Aida 
{ am far less happy, for there the intonation is not wholly secure and the 
voice sounds a trifle plummy. Cavalleria Rusticana: Brindisi and Addio alla 
Madre (Giuseppe di Stefano, Anna Maria Canali, Maria Callas. Chorus & 
Orchestra of La Scala, Milan. Tullio Serafin). Columbia SEL 1549. A handy 
coupling of two of the three tenor plums from Cavalleria with the necessary 
additional voices of Santuzza and Mamma Lucia, transferred from the 
Columbia complete recording. Di Stefano is especially exciting in the Fare- 
well to his mother. H.D.R. 


Recitals 

Dinorah: Shadow Song; Fair Maid of Perth: Sweet echo, come tune thy 
lay; Rigoletto: Caro Nome; Romeo and Juliet: Waltz Song; Die Fledermaus: 
Laughing Song & See me the young village flirt. Gwen Catley. London 
Symphony and Philharmonia Orchestras. Stanford Robinson and Lawrence 
Collingwood. HMV DLP 1115. 

Miss Catley’s operatic appearances in this country have been confined in 
recent years to occasional Gildas with the Carl Rosa, but I recollect her as a 
most charming Nanetta in Falstaff and as a small-scale, but highly accurate 
Queen of the Night, at Sadler's Wells before the war. Her singing has style 
and she manages the higher reaches of much of the music she sings with 
ease. She lacks brilliance, however, and is apt to sound rather pallid, especially 
in the Gounod. The Bizet piece is most affectingly sung and so is Gilda’s aria. 
The Dinorah comes off less well, and the English Adele is frankly embarrass- 
ing. 


L’Elisir d’Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; Tosca: E Lucevan le stelle & Recondita 
armonia & I] Trovatore: Ah! si ben mio; Rigoletto: Parmi veder le lagrime; 
Eugene Onegin: Lensky’s aria; Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail: Hier soll dich 
ich denn sehen & Wenn der Freude Triinen fliessen; Die Zauberflite: Wie stark 
ist doch dein Zauberton; Cosi fan tutte: Un’aura amorosa; Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail: Konstanze! . .. O wie iingstlich. Anton Dermota. Orchestra 
of the Stidtische Oper, Berlin. Arthur Rother. TELEFUNKEN LGX 66048. 

Italian opera sung in German has to be artistically and movingly per- 
formed before I am satisfied, and Dermota’s accounts of Manrico’s and the 
Duke's arias, here recorded, have nothing about them to make me want to hear 
them again. Nor do the Donizetti and Puccini excerpts, sung in the original 
language, have anything out of the ordinary to commend them. Dermota’s 
version of Lensky’s aria is well-sung and dramatically effective, however. The 
Mozart side contains three of Belmonte’s arias from Entfiihrung separated by 
Tamino’s Flute aria and Ferrando’s ‘Un’ aura amorosa’, sung a trifle heavily 
in German. But on the whole Dermota’s Mozart singing is well worth hearing. 
He may not now have as melting a tone as Simoneau, but he sings with great 
style and musicianship, and his Tamino is virile. Orchestral accompaniments 
are only adequate. 


Idomeneo: Qual mi conturba i sensi—Fuor del mar & Ah, no sarebbe il 
viver mio—Non temer, amato bene; Don Giovanni: Dalla sua pace & Il 
mio tesoro; Cosi fan tutte: Un’aura amorosa; La Clemenza di Tito: Ah, se 
fosse intorno. Léopold Simoneau. Vienna Symphony Orchestra. Bernhard 
Paumgartner. PHILIPS ABR 4305. 

In the September OPERA, when I reveiwed Simoneau’s Mozart recital on 
Ducretet-Thomson (DTL 93091), I suggested that his fine Mozart singing and 
style mark him out possibly the finest Mozart tenor of the day: I hope that 
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most people will agree with me that this new record confirms that view. The 
arias recorded do not duplicate the previous issue, and whereas the orchestral 
accompaniments on the previous disc left something to be desired, the present 
orchestra gives the singer worthy support in every way. The Ferrando aria, 
which is so disappointing in the Dermota record reviewed above, is here 
sung almost to perfection; the Ottavio arias are as well sung as one could 
wish; certainly I know of only one other contemporary tenor who approaches 
Simoneau in these, that is Josef Traxel who has recorded them in German for 
Electrola. In the original Glyndebourne Jdomeneo Simoneau sang Idamante; 
his present performance of Idomeneo’s ‘Fuor del mar’ makes one hope that 
perhaps he will one day sing the title role instead. The “Non temer, amato 
bene’ was written by Mozart for a private performance in Vienna in 1786; 
no castrato was available for the role of Idamante, so Mozart made some 
alterations to the score so that it could be sung by Baron Pulini, a tenor. A 
new love-duet was written for Ilia and Idamante and a scene from act two 
was eliminated in favour of this aria, which although written in the soprano 
clef is thought originally to have been sung by Pullini, transposed down. 
The last time I heard it was at a concert sung by Irmgard Seefried; and 
Hilde Giiden has recorded it. Sung by a tenor it hardly sounds brilliant 
enough, yet Simoneau gives it a most finished performance. As far as I know 
the piece from La Clemenza di Tito has not been recorded before, and makes 
a valuable addition to the music from this opera available on disc. 


Le Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor & Dove sono; Adriana Lecouvreur: 
Io sono Pumile ancella & Poveri fiori; La Wally: Ne mai dunque avro pace; 
Lodoletta: Flammen, perdonami; Guglielmo Tell: Selva opaca; Cecilia: Per 
amor de Gesu and Grazie sorelle. Renata Tebaldi. Orchestra of the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia. Rome. Alberto Erede. DECCA LXT 5220. 

This is a transfer on to one disc of two medium-play recitals by Tebaldi 
(LW 5231 and LW 5240), reviewed in the May and August OPERAs respectively. 
Tebaldi is no Mozartean; but the other unhackneyed extracts are representa- 
tive of Tebaldi at her best. H.D.R. 





Book Reviews 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE OPERA: by David Ewen (John Calder, 50s.) 
The idea of an operatic encyclopedia is a good one, and certainly a 
reference book of this kind, containing biographical sketches of singers (past 
and present), composers, potted operatic plots, and short sketches about opera 
houses has long been needed. This volume, however, was written for America, 
and as such it is in serious need of revision for British consumption. British 
artists are omitted (and indeed so are quite a number of outstanding European 
singers we know); the entry on Sir Thomas Beecham is highly inaccurate, 
e.g. ‘A year later (1911) he took over the management of Covent Garden. 
Under his direction it became one of the most progressive opera companies 
in Europe’; and then, ‘In 1932 he founded the London Symphony and became 
artistic director of Covent Garden’. ‘In 1948 and 1949 Beecham conducted 
operas at Glyndebourne’. Throughout the book, 1936 is quoted as being the 
year of King George VI’s coronation; the Covent Garden article needs 
rewriting; Sadler's Wells is called ‘the only permanent opera repertory theatre 
in England dedicated to performances of opera in English’; and so on. But 
as I say, the idea of this encyclopedia is a very good one; a little care and 
revision can turn it into a valuable and accurate handbook. H.D.R. 


GREAT OPERA HOUSES: by Spike Hughes (Wiedenfeld & Nicolson, 
32s. 6d.) 

These short histories and ‘profiles’ of the leading opera houses of Europe 
are all written from the personal viewpoint of the author. Mr Hughes has 
visited them all, has come to know them and love them. He certainly loves 
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Italian opera, and the chapter on the San Carlo at Naples is one of the most 
vivid word-pictures I have encountered in this kind of book. The many 
anecdotes, historical and personal, give an added flavour to what in any case 
is a highly amusing and informative book. H.D.R. 


THE CASTRATI IN OPERA: by Angus Heriot (Secker & Warburg, 30s.) 

A scholarly, but eminently readable account of the castrati, their contri- 
bution to opera and their vocal and dramatic abilities. Mr Heriot enlivens his 
book with many fascinating footnotes and extracts from his lengthy source 
material; these give a most valuable background to operatic life during the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. I recommend everyone, opera-lover 
or no, to read this book. H.D.R. 


THE FABULOUS PHONOGRAPH: by Roland Gelatt (Cassell, 21s.) 

‘The story of the Gramophone from Tin Foil to High Fidelity’ is the 
subtitle of this book; and that briefly is what it is. Those record collectors 
who want to know all about the early mechanics of the gramophone will find 
it all here; and those to whom ‘Berliner’, ‘Pathé’, ‘Zonophone’, etc. are no 
more than names of valued discs, will be able to find out a lot more about 
them. The story of the beginning of red label celebrity discs, and their great 
popularity, to say nothing of the financial side of the whole record business, 
is fascinating; so are the post-war recording politics. Obviously not everything 
can yet be told, but there is enough to warn any would-be enthusiast not to 
start a new company unless he has thousands of pounds behind him, which 
he must be prepared to lose! H.D.R. 


CZECH PUBLICATIONS: OPERA IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA; MOZART IN 
PRAGUE; BEDRICH SMETANA (AIl published by Orbis-Prague) 

We have received a series of little books from Czechoslovakia, three of 
which are listed above. They are in English, tastefully produced and nicely 
illustrated. Presumably they can be obtained in this country through con- 
tinental book sellers. The book on operatic life in Czechoslovakia reveals a 
healthy picture, and amplifies much of what Mr Shawe-Taylor wrote about 
in his recent articles in OPERA. 


SOPRANOS OF TODAY. STUDIES OF TWENTY-FIVE OPERA 
SINGERS: by Harold Rosenthal (John Calder, London, 15s). 

But why stop at twenty-five? Mr Rosenthal says he could think of at 
least twice that number of living operatic sopranos who are worthy of 
inclusion in his pages. Clearly he ought to have brought them all in, giving 
us a Sopranos’ Encyclopedia as first in a set of four volumes covering all the 
main voice categories. 

In his present limited choice he has been governed by three criteria— 
‘artists who have given me particular pleasure’, ‘those whose singing and 
whose voices I admire’ and ‘singers who are known to me personally and 
whom I count among my friends’. This definition, especially its third clause, 
encourages one to expect the contemporary ‘profile’ note: musical expertise 
seasoned by something new and, perhaps, piquant in the way of personalia. 
But no. Mr Rosenthal’s thumbnail biographies (accompanied by admirable 
photographic studies) keep pretty close to the bones of curriculum vitae. As a 
segment of a Musical Who’s Who, concise and, I am sure, foolproof on fact, 
this volume is sure of a place at opera managers’ bedsides (if opera managers 
ever sleep), in every well-found reference library and in the homes (if they 
can afford homes) of all irreclaimable opera addicts. 

The general reader, however, will wish that Mr Rosenthal had been a 
bit more revelatory. Of Callas he writes: ‘Off-stage she has a great sense of 
humour and is very forthright in her views. Neither conductors, producers 
nor colleagues are immune from her outspoken criticisms.” Anybody from the 
inner ring who said anything like this at a supper party after a Norma 
majestically graced by Maria herself would naturally be expected to illustrate 
her forthrightness and sense of fun with two or three authenticated anecdotes. 
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We wait with mouths open, anticipatory twinkles at our eye corners. But Mr 
Rosenthal has nothing more to say. Proper enough in a reference book writer, 
his reticence will disappoint those who look for character-flavour. 

Within its limits, however, this is, let me repeat, a useful book. Here 
they all are, the voices that have excited and delighted us during the last ten 
years or more: Brouwenstijn and Borkh, Flagstad and Fisher, Morison and 
Médl, Griimmer, Jurinac, Schwarzkopf, Seefried, Welitsch. All the rungs are 
counted. In some cases we note where the rungs stopped. 

Most of the entries are rounded off by discographies. But not all the great 
have yet reached record. A case in point is our own Sylvia Fisher. Comments 
Mr Rosenthal: ‘It is a sorry reflection on the gramophone record industry in 
Great Bgitain that Covent Garden’s own prima donna and one of the greatest 
contemporary Wagner singers has not been invited to make a single record.” 
Must say I find it a bit odd myself. Charles Reid 





Opera Diary 


Sadler’s Wells. Martha (September 13) 

Kobbé, in his Complete Opera Book, originally classified Martha as 
a French opera, because he said it is an adaptation of a ballet ‘written 
and composed for a French dancer and audience ; and this accounts for 
it being ‘so typically French and not in the slightest degree German’. 
Yet in France the work must have been performed even more rarely 
than in England; whereas in Germany it is, with Der Freischiitz and 
Zar und Zimmermann, one of the ‘bread and butter operas’. Musically 
it is not very distinguished, but it does possess a certain charm and 
contains some p!easing melodies. But German or French, the work must 
be sung, played and acted with elegance 2nd style, two qualities that 
were singularly lacking in this new production which opened the season 
at Sadler’s Wells. 

This is the kind of opera that if it is to succeed with a sophisticated 
audience in 1956 needs a Beecham or a Kempe in the pit, an Arundell 
or Oscar Fritz Schuh in charge of the stage, and scenery and costumes 
by Messel or Stefan Hlawa. At Sadler’s Wells hardly anyone appeared 
to have a clue as to how to approach it, with the result that it was put 
on as something between a rustic comedy and Gilbert and Sullivan. 
Despite its weaknesses the piece should be able to move the audience 
with its sentimentalities, and this it failed to do on this occasion, partly 
because one could not believe in the characters in this production, and 
partly because Professor Dent's often Gilbertian couplets aroused 
more mirth than I feel they should have done. 

In the event it was hardly surprising that it was Anna Pollak as 
Nancy, who with her natural good taste and instinct for doing the right 
thing, was the only person on the stage who really seemed at home. June 
Bronhill’s shrill voice and unsympathetic personality hardly made her an 
ideal Lady Harriet; true she sang the famous ‘Last Rose of Summer’ 
with some little charm, but she lacked the polish of the aristocrat. 
Rowland Jones seemed out of sympathy with the role of Lionel; he does 
not possess the honeyed tones that have made the part a favourite of 
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Denis de Marney 


‘Martha’ at Sadler's Wells. Above: the scene at Richmond Fair ; in the 
foreground, |. to r.. Howell Glynne (Plunkett), Rowland Jones (Lionel), 


Anna Pollak (Nancy), Denis Dowling (Sir Tristram) and June Bronhill 
(Lady Harriet, alias Martha). Below: Sir Tristram comes to call on 
Lady Harriet 
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MARTHA 


Opera in four acts: text by W. Friedrich after a ballet-pantomime Lady Hen- 
riette ou La Servanteide Greenwich by Georges, music by Friedrich von Flotow; 
English version by Edvwa J. Dent. Scenery and costumes by Powell Lloyd; pro- 
duced by Powell Lloyd New production and first performance at Sadler's Wells, 
London, on September 13, 1956. 

June Bronhill 


Anna Pollak 


Lady Harriet Durham 

Nancy, companion to Lady Harriet 
Sir Tristram Mickelford ... os Denis 
Plunkett, a wealthy farmer Howell Glynne 
Lionel, his foster brother ... Rowland Jones 
The Mayor of Richmond Charles Draper 


Dowling 


Conagucwr: Leo Quayle 














every tenor from Mario to Gigli. Howell Glynne turned Plunket into a 
buffo role, which made nonsense of his position vis-a-vis Anna Pollak’s 
Nancy. Mr Glynne was in good enough voice, but spoiled the Drinking 
Song by over-singing and over-acting. Surely he should have been the Sir 
Tristram and Denis Dowling the Plunkett ; for Glynne is a natural droll, 
but Dowling had to work hard to be funny. 

Leo Quayle seemed to have little feel for the work’s beauties, and 
was merely boisterous or boring in his reading; and when he felt that 
the piece was hanging fire he proceeded to speed up his tempi, with the 
result that some of the ensembles sounded under-rehearsed and messy. 
Powell Lloyd’s production was, as I have hinted, lacking in polish and 
style and his scenery was of the Raphael Tuck post card variety. Not to 
my way of thinking a happy beginning to the new season, but as is so 
often the case with my views of productions at this theatre, this appears 
to be a minority opinion. H.D.R. 

Three new principals took over in the change of cast on September 
27. Marion Studholme, in the alias of the title-role, sang her recurrent 
‘Last Rose of Summer’ prettily—and that is really all that is required of 
it. Elsewhere her voice was unevenly controlled. She produced some 
charming sotto voce tone, but as soon as she opened out, a hard edge and 
a tenseness crept in (there was no want of sheer power) that jarred 
uncomfortably. She could make little of the character, who is anyhow 
considerably less real or sympathetic than her servant Nancy. 

This part was sung, with huge relish and a rich sense of humour, by 
Patricia Johnson. Some of the music lay a little low for her voice, which 
is within its quite adequate compass rich and well-supported in tone. 
She brought an attractive personality to the part; but her obvious, and 
easily communicated, enjoyment in it ought not to turn into a romp— 
there is a possible danger of this. 

David Ward has so far mostly been cast in roles that principally do 
justice to his splendid stage presence. The part of Plunkett gave him a 
chance to do something more than merely plant himself monumentally 
on the stage, and his acting was more fluent and made more of the 
character portrayed than sometimes formerly. His fine bass has gained a 
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Denis de Marney 


‘Martha’ at Sadler's Wells. Above: the two farmers teach their new 
servants, ‘Martha’ and ‘Julia’, to spin. L. to r., Rowland Jones, June 
Bronhill, Howell Glynne and Anna Pollak. Below: Plunkett (Howell 
Glynne) sings the ‘Canzone del Porter’ 


Denis de Marney 








little more flexibility without loss of strength. He sang his ‘Canzone del 
Porter’ with a fine vigour. J.W. 


Sadler’s Wells. Other performances. 

La Traviata returned to the repertory on September 20 with Vilem 
Tausky conducting it for the first time at Sadler’s Weils, Elizabeth Fret- 
well and William McAlpine again appearing as the lovers, and Frederick 
Sharp replacing John Hargreaves as Germont Pére. Miss Fretwell was 
in less than her best vocal estate, displaying some slight uncertainties as 
to pitch. Is it quite right to be singing Violettas at the same time as one 
is getting the Fidelio Leonore into one’s voice? I would have thought 
not. Mr Sharp was a lugubrious Germont and Mr McAlpine a tired- 
sounding Alfredo. It was Vilem Tausky’s direction of the orchestra that 
was the most satisfying feature of the evening. Under his baton there was 
some sensitive and exciting playing, and none of the barrel-organ sounds 
that sometimes go for Verdi at this theatre. The first performance of the 
season of Figaro (September 25) was a dull affair. My feelings about the 
essential wrongness of this production were more than confirmed; the 
constant movings and fidgetings of everybody were annoying in the 
extrerne, and the anti-musical and anti-Mozartian tricks indulged in by 
the producer made me crosser than ever. Alexander Gibson, whose work 
i have greatly admired in the past, failed to make the music flow and 
was unable to achieve a satisfactory balance between his forces on the 
stage and in the pit; the playing lacked elegance. Joyce Blackham was 
the new Cherubino; she sang with little line and there was nothing 
masculine in her playing of the part. Mr Glynne’s Bartolo was first rate 
and nearer Mozart than anything else one heard or saw during the 
evening. The rest of the cast was as last season. H.D.R. 

Mr Norman Tucker, as adept as Don Giovanni at scenting the 
approach of a new soprano, can cast his Sadler’s Wells heroines from 
strength. Judith Pierce, who made her début as Santuzza on September 
29, has a voice that is powerful, clear and brilliant—not so loud as Amy 
Shuard’s when she came back from Italy for her Santuzza, but far more 
even, and commanding a wider range of dramatic colours. Throughout, 
the shaping of the phrases and the delivery of the words revealed a 
natural sense of drama. Miss Pierce has a good stage appearance, and 
showed herself a credible, spontaneous actress; like Elizabeth Fretwell, 
she seems destined for a remarkable career. The production has been 
spruced up by Powell Lloyd, to match the Pagliacci he staged last season. 
With Robert Thomas as a Turiddu who gets better every time, Cav 
now comes as near as anything we have to providing that direct, 
emotional excitement which is the raison d’étre of veristic opera. Pag is 
less good. AP. 

The revival of Seraglio (October 12) seemed to bear out my opinion 
that Mr Gibson is not yet a Mozartean. His reading was on the coarse 
side and the second act dragged horribly. Owing to Jennifer Vyvyan’s 
indisposition the part of Constanze was sung by Doreen Murray who had 
understudied Miss Dobbs in the role at Glyndebourne this summer. She 
was adequate, no more; and displayed a tendency to shrillness. Mr 
McAlpine’s Belmonte improved as the evening progressed; he has the 
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Denis de Marney 
The last scene of ‘Le Nozze di Figaro’ in Douglas Seale’s production at 
Sadler's Wells 


right quality voice for this part, but must beware of broadening his 
vowels all the time. It was pleasant to have Marion Studholme back in 
one of her most piquant roles, Blonda; she and Owen Brannigan, a 
rotund and sonorous Osmin, provided the major pleasures of the evening. 
Gwent Lewis was an adequate Pedrillo and Gavin Gordon a precious 
Selim. H.D.R. 


Scala Theatre (English Opera Group). Ruth (October 2) 


The tenth anniversary season of the English Opera Group brought 
home to us forcibly how important a role it has played in the operatic 
renascence of this country. The programme carried a full list of its per- 
formances: 13 British operas produced, and only one of them (The 
Sleeping Children) a flop; new operas taken to the Holland, Paris, 
Venice, Florence and Wiesbaden Festivals, to Oslo and Copenhagen and 
Munich, as well as all over the British provinces; a total of 750 per- 
formances. 

A combination of ambitious ideas and practical sense made this 
possible. The Opera Group plays a part complementary to those of 
Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells, in harmonious union with them. By 
limiting itself to chamber opera, it is financially able to take chances and 
to experiment with new works, and able to tour too. New singers, new 
designers and new producers have been brought forward—and, of course, 
new operas. The standard of execution has varied; but, has touched 
heights in The Rape of Lucretia, Albert Herring, Dido, Savitri and The 
Turn of the Screw. 

Lennox Berkeley’s new opera, Ruth, is a much more consistent and 
satisfying work of art than his Nelson, more ambitious than the frothy 
Dinner Engagement. Nelson was a deliberate essay in a conventional 
genre by a composer whose gifts lay elsewhere, essentially a beginner's 
attempt. But in Ruth, Berkeley has created a form of his own proper to 
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Julie Hamiltin 
‘Ruth’ at the Scala, London. Above: Una Hale (Naomi), Anna Pollak 
(Ruth) and April Cantelo (Orpah) in the opening scene. Below: Peter 
Pears (Boaz) and Thomas Hemsley (Head Reaper) celebrate the Harvest 
Festival 
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the individual work. His piece is in the line of English chamber opera. 
the living tradition which embraces Purcell, Holst and Britten; but Ruth 
owes no specific formal allegiances (whatever the musical ones that are 
discernible). Perhaps for the first time, Berkeley has shown himself not 
content solely to work, exquisitely, within a tradition, but well able to 
carry it forward a step. 

The Book of Ruth tells how a steadfast, noble-spirited Moabite 
widow accompanied her Judean mother-in-law back to Bethlehem, and 
there gleaned in Boaz’s fields to support them both. Boaz, a rich kinsman 
of Naomi’s, was attracted to the virtuous Ruth. On Naomi'’s instruction, 
Ruth came to Boaz as he lay sleeping on his threshing fioor after the 
harvest, and offered herself as his wife, and from their union sprang the 
line of David. 

It is a domestic tale, an early short story, which seems designed in 
part to show how the hero of the Jews sprang in part from the race of 
their traditional enemies. Eric Crozier, Berkeley’s librettist, has ignored 
this element of the story: indeed he has provided a kind of chronological 
repudiation, by putting into the mouth of Boaz two quotations from the 
Psalms of David (XLVII and L), in the Hymn of Thanksgiving in 
Scene 3. He has eliminated, for obvious reasons, the episode where Boaz 
(apparently in accordance with Jewish custom) offers Ruth first to a 
nearer kinsman, and has telescoped the scenes of Ruth’s coming to Boaz 
and Boaz’s public proclamation of their marriage into one scene. For the 
rest, he has made one change and two significant additions. 

Naomi suggests to her daughters-in-law that they return to their 
parents’ homes only after their long journey to Bethlehem, instead of at 
the start of it. It seems a little hard on the girls (especially since the 
Prelude depicts an arduous journey), but the obvious retort, ‘She might 
have thought of that before!’, must be silenced by the beauty of the trio 
with which the three women greet the pleasant land of Jordan. 

The first addition supplies action for the central scene of the opera. 
The Jewish reapers (as Mr Hamburger explained last month) resent the 
arrival of a Moabite in their fields—the foreigner who will bring bad 
luck on the harvest. They are about to mob her, when Boaz arrives 
(rather like Enzo in La Gioconda) and checks them. And in the final 
scene the librettist has thrown in a harvest festival, an interlude which 
affords opportunity for some pretty part-songs. 

Ruth is characterized throughout by a dignified maturity of utterance 
(indeed there is perhaps just a trace of smugness in her tone when she 
asks Boaz to forgive the ignorant reapers). Crozier has followed Victor 
Hugo, and tradition, in making Boaz an old man; sa barbe était d'argent 
comme un ruisseau d’avril. (The Bible leaves the question of his age 
open.) By this decision, the opera is automatically taken out of the 
category, otherwise possible to it, to which Samson et Dalila belongs— 
an approximation of Biblical to stock operatic sentiment. A lesser (or a 
more theatrical) composer would probably have wanted a good old- 
fashioned love duet between Ruth and a dashing young Boaz (perhaps 
on the lines of the Hamlet/Ophelia love-duet in Thomas’s opera). There 
is indeed a love-duet in Ruth, but its dignified phrases show that Berkeley 
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An opera in one act (three scenes) with music by Lennox Berkeley; libretto by 
Eric Crozier. Scenery and costumes by Ceri Richards; produced by Peter Potter. 
World premitre at the Scala Theatre, London, on October 2, 1956. 


Naomi, an elderly widow .. _ ins oan wet . Una Hale 
Orpah, her daughter-in-law, a Moabite woman April Cantelo 
Ruth, her daughter-in-law, a Moabite woman ... Anna Pollak 
Boaz, Naomi’s wealthy kinsman, a farmer ; . Peter Pears 
The Head Reaper . ‘ et , Thomas Hemsley 


Women of Bethichem, Gleaners and Reapers 
The English Opera Group Chorus and Orchestra 


Conductor: Charles Mackerras 











is not concerned to cast a theatrical gloss on the Biblical tale. This love 
is no less genuine for being mature and considered. Musically, it is 
derived from a modified form of the ‘Whither thou goest’ phrase from 
Scene 1. The same phrase (the motif of ‘“Ruth’s virtue’?) accompanies 
Ruth’s prayer when she approaches the sleeping Boaz, and the first 
exchanges between them. 

The score is cast in the form of musical numbers (seven in each 
scene, those of the third being extended) linked by recitative which is 
generally accompanied by piano. The orchestra consists of strings, two 
flutes and horn, with piano and percussion as occasional extras, and 
Berkeley finds the basically pastoral ensemble sufficient for his purposes. 
Several numbers are built on Bach-like rhythmic motifs, notably Orpah’s 
aria, ‘Ah, must I leave thee’, with the two flutes patterned in a Bachian 
obbligato, and the second duet for Ruth and Boaz in Scene 2. In the 
first duet (‘Ah, let not anger fill your voice’) there is a hint that Berkeley 
has been listening to Elektra (Chrysothemis’s 3/4 phrases). The influence 
of Britten is detectable in the free declamation of the recitative passages ; 
and the harvest songs lean on Britten, as well as on the English tradition 
generally. But what emerges is thoroughly fused in a consistent and 
individual style, distinctly Berkeley. His habitual finesse aud delicacy 
have here been joined by a new fluency and expressiveness in the vocal 
writing, and a dramatic sense in the second scene which shows that the 
lessons of Nelson were well learnt. Only in one place does the dramatic 
timing seem to be wrong: Boaz has scarcely put his head to the ground 
when Naomi and Ruth are there. Surely there should be some slight 
orchestral passage for him to fall asleep in. Only two numbers strike me 
as unnecessary, holding up the action: the trio in Scene 2, ‘I have no 
wish to anger them’, which seems to be brought in simply for the sake 
of having a trio, and serves no useful dramatic or musical function (no 
words come across, no characterization is developed), and Naomi’s 
arioso, ‘Fear not, beloved Ruth’, which opens the last scene, and delays 
it. At one performance I wondered too whether Scene | might not close 
more effectively on Naomi’s aria, ‘Call me not Naomi’. 

But I earnestly hope that Mr Berkeley will pay no attention to those 
critics who have bidden him shorten his harvest festival, since this interlude 
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provides exactly the sort of contrast and setting which is needed for the 
domestic story, and also contains some of his most imaginative music. 
By conventional standards, Ruth would not be called an effective 
theatrical piece in the way that any opera of Menotti’s is. But to the 
question: does it clothe the Biblical narrative with appropriate and 
beautiful music, give independent life to the characters concerned in it, 
and provide sufficient action so that the acting and stage-pictures can 
enhance the music?—to this multiple question we can safely answer yes. 

The performance was well cast: the names of the singers appear 
above. Ceri Richards’s drop-curtain, scenery and costumes were distin- 
guished and original in conception. AP. 


Scala Theatre (English Opera Group). Other performances. 


During the Scala Theatre season all but one of the six roles in The 
Turn of the Screw were taken, at one time or another, by singers who 
had not appeared in the original cast; the only unchanging feature was 
the sinister Miss Jessel of Arda Mandikian. Of the newcomers, Lotte 
Medak had the unenviable task of succeeding the flawless Joan Cross as 
Mrs Grose; in the all-important narrative about Peter Quint’s misdeeds 
her words did not tell sufficiently, but her motherly appearance and 
manner were just right. The new Quint, Gerald English, is physically 
better suited to the part than Peter Pears; he sang and acted excellently, 
and managed the difficult ‘luring’ roulades well. Emerentia Scheepers has 
the warm vocal quality needed for the music of the Governess, but she 
has still some way to go before she can present the character with the 
conviction of Jennifer Vyvyan. Michael Hartnett made a promising 
début as Miles; he did not copy in every detail the accomplished per- 
formance of David Hemmings (whose voice shows signs of breaking, and 
who has become almost too knowing in manner), but gave the impression 
of having imagined the part afresh for himself ; his voice was small but 
clear. Maria Zeri presented a sharper and more wilful Flora than that 
of Olive Dyer, so that her angry attack on the Governess came as less 
of a shock than usual. It was noticeable that the unity of the entire pro- 
duction was not in any significant way disturbed by these minor varia- 
tions in the individual performances. D. S.-T. 

During the season performances were also given of Venus and 
Adonis and Savitri (reviewed by W.S.M. in the August issue, after their 
Aldeburgh performance), and of Facade, with Dame Edith Sitwell or 
Dame Sybil Thorndike and Peter Pears as readers. 


Television. The Saint of Bleecker Street (October 4) 

Menotti’s latest opera reached England for the first time by the 
unusual means of television (genus B.B.C.). As always, the music split 
camps sharply; there can be little doubt about the quality of the pro- 
duction, by Rudolf Cartier (already known to regular viewers for his 
1984 and the Quatermass serials). Some of the divergent views on film 
and television opera production are noted in Dennis Arundell’s report of 
the Salzburg Conference on p. 670. Cartier used a normal film technique 
in that there was no attempt to preserve a stage illusion—the 1954 
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Don Giovanni film has surely proved the artificiality resulting from 
mixing media in this way. He did, on the other hand, use sets ; there were 
no ‘location’ shots that could not have been, in their own way, repro- 
duced on a stage. Like a good opera producer, he used his ears, and did 
not clutter up the action with distracting bits of cleverness. And like a 
good film director, he used his eyes—he kept well aware of the visual 
implications in the music (but in a less detailed way than Carl Ebert), 
and when he added some idea of his own, he did so in a manner that 
only heightened the music’s effect. Act 3, Scene 1, for example, in the 
subway station, opened with a direct shot on scraps of old, dirty news- 
paper (these are specified by Menotti), and the camera watched them 
being sucked untidily along the platform in the wake of a train. Annina’s 
vision of Calvary was simply and delicately handled by means of a pro- 
cession in silhouette superimposed on the girl’s despairing, searching gaze 
—Cartier knows his Intolerance. He also managed to overcome the 
difficult close-up problem: a singer must be given full attention in a solo 
aria, but a direct look into a wide open mouth is, to say the least, un- 
appealing. Cartier kept his singers sufficiently back from the camera to 
avoid this, and several times he let them move, with the camera, across 
a background of the other singers—it was most effectively done, a good 
example of a technique essentially belonging to the screen being turned 
to operatic use. The settings were earthy, squalid, vivid, wholly realistic 
and direct in their effect. 

Musically it was, as over and over again with Menotti, only too easy 
to attach labels bearing other composers’ names, and, also as usual, lo! 
Puccini’s name led all the rest. Suor Angelica loomed large, so did 
Tabarro, so did . . . but very soon Menotti’s always dominant sense of 
theatre (itself very Puccinian) took charge, and one found oneself caught 
up in the drama without worrying about the music’s eclecticism. It was 
prima le parole, dopo la musica, if you like, with music that is melodic- 
ally simple, singable, and easily unmemorable, but harmonically limited 
and rather mannered. Menotti's scale-wise basses, often swinging round one 
note, seem to trip too easily off his pen, and he is apt to fall too readily 
into accompaniment figures in the arias that are repeated in such a way 
that they are really a kind of variable ostinato. 

For all that, the opera is a powerful piece of theatre, old fashioned 
in its ingredients, modern in setting. Virginia Copeland gave a fine per- 
formance as the ‘saint’ Annina (she was the Broadway original nearly 
two years ago). Her voice is full and strong, easily controlled and free 
from constriction up to the topmost register, and she lived the part with- 
out affectation. Raymond Nilsson (Michele) began excessively parlando, 
but later he settled down and sang very well indeed. June Bronhill was a 
good Carmela, though she seemed unable to keep still when anyone else 
was singing. Jess Walters made a dignified priest (Don Carlo), and Rosa- 
lind Elias slunk about with a properly abandoned look and some good, 
ripe tone as Desideria. Thomas Schippers, who conducted the first per- 
formance and ought to know his Menotti by now, produced some first- 
rate playing from the L.S.O. and handled the score with the greatest 
skill. J.W. 
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School and Amateur Performances 


Davis-Reynolds Studio. Don Pedro Returns (Mozart-Erismann) (September 19) 

Readers have probably read something of the patchwork Mozart opera, 
called JI ritorno di Don Pedro or Don Pedros Heimkehr, which Hans Eris- 
mann concocted out of L’Oca del Cairo and Lo sposo deluso, and a few 
additional arias by Mozart. I first heard of it through Issay Dobrowen who 
was completely captivated by the music it contains; the literature put about 
on the subject at that time was certainly intriguing—a new, ‘evening-filling 
libretto’ by Da Ponte himself, another mature opera for the Mozartian world; 
how could one remain calm? Dobrowen did it in Scandinavia, and there were 
rumours that Glyndebourne was interested. Munich has recently adopted it. 
But poor little England has had to wait until now to hear what Erismann has 
conjured out of fragments. 

The plot. surely not by Da Ponte, is involved, feeble, and not very 
interesting. The music is often fine, for example the finale of the second act; 
and the extra numbers are ingeniously worked in—though I did not believe 
in the orchestration of the Lied der Trennung, and was amused to find ‘Ah, 
Conte, partite’ set to ‘O come, my beloved’. Some of the episodes from Lo 
sposo and the Goose are cleverly worked into the new plot. But all the vain 
servants and the Don’s ex-mistresses do not add up to a good story. The 
recitatives ‘carefully done in the style of Mozart’ usually sounded uncon- 
vincing, as is often the case, because the editor contrives implausible modula- 
tions just where Mozart’s harmony would stay put. The translation, by several 
hands, was comic, sometimes unintentionally. 

Given a crack cast, it might make some effect—though it wouldn’t wean 
me away from earlier, less mature Mozart even. The Davis-Reynolds Studio 
mustered a keen but anxious cast, with some curious vocal sounds and much 
tentative acting. One singer, Miss Mary Harris, has a fine voice, though as yet 
she uses it inartistically. Geoffrey Corbett worked hard, often to effect. 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE 
COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent 
Garden Ltd., in association with the 
Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 


THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


SEASON BEGINS Sth NOVEMBER 


Repertory includes 


JENUFA 
(First perf. in England 10th DECEMBER) 


A MASKED BALL 
THE MAGIC FLUTE 
LA BOHEME 
THE 
MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 

OTELLO (in tralian) 
For details and prices apply to the 


Box Office COV 1066 (10 a.m.— 
7.30 p.m.) 











is the only comprehensive 
Selective, Classical L/P Catalogue 
published. 
@ Lists nearly 3,000 recommended 
L/Ps and includes sections on: 
@ The Care of L/Ps. 
@ The Reproduction of L/Ps. 
@ A Basis for a Record Collection 
(100 Recommended) L/Ps. 
@ Full details of Library member- 
ship. 
. IT COSTS ONLY 
POST 3/- FREE 
From: 
THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY, 
SQUIRES GATE STN. APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, Lancs. 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS CARL ROSA 


October Alhambra, Bradf’d) 























29 walleria; Pagliacci 
30 Pasquale Bohéme 
31 (m) —- ee 
31 (e) Seraglio Barber of Seville 
November 
1 Figaro Manon Lescaut 
2 Tosca Tannhauser 
3 (m) — Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
3 (e) Boheme Trovatore 
Alhambra, Bradf’d) 
5 Masked Bal! — Giovanni 
; Bohéme Cavalleria; Pagliacci Hoffmann 
(m) 
7 (e) — Pasquale Rigoletto 
8 Masked Ball Boheme Bohéme 
9 — Tosca Carmen 
10 (m) — — Barber of Seville 
10 (e) Magic Flute Martha Faust 
(Royal, Nott’m) 
12 Masked Ball — Carmen 
13 (m) —_— _— 
13 (e) Magic Flute Bohéme Barber of Seville 
14 Masked Ball Fidelio (1) Bohéme 
15 Figaro Pasquale Trovatore 
16 Masked Ball Fidelio Manon Lescaut 
17 (m) Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
17 (e) Figaro Tosca Hoffmann 
(Royal, Nott’m) 
19 Masked Ball Don Giovanni 
20 Bohéme Fidelio Boheme 
at tm) Magic Flute Bartered Bride Tannhauser 
m — exmmuns 
22 (e) Masked Ball Fidelio Rigoletto 
23 Otello Pasquale Faust 
24 (m) — 


— Carmen 
24 (e) Bohéme Cavalleria; Pagliacci Barber of Seville 


(Royal, Hanley) 











26 Otello Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
27 Figaro Bartered Bride Don Giovanni 

28 Otello | Figaro Bohéme 

29 (m) | 

29 (e) Figaro | Bohéme Tannhauser 

30 me | Martha Manon Lescaut 
December 

1 (m) — — Carmen 

1 (e) Otello | Fidelio Barber of Seville 


ITALIAN OP. CO. 


(Royal, Glasgow) 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Bohéme 

Butterfly 

Barber of Seville 


Tosca 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Bohéme 

Butterfly 


= s Edinb’gh) 
Barber of Seville 

Tosca 

Barber of Seville 

Butterfly 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

Bohéme 


Butterfly 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
(Grand, Leeds) 
Barber of Seville 
Barber of Seville 
Tosca 
Butterfly 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Bohéme 


Butterfly 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 


(Revel, Bir’m) 
Barber of Seville 

Tosca 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

Barber of Seville 

Bohéme 

Butterfly 

Cavalleria; Pagliacci 

Tosca 


(Royal, Bir'm) 
Boheme 


Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
Barber of Seville 
Bohéme 

Butterfly 

Tosca 


Barber of Seville 
Cavalleria; Pagliacci 





SCALA THEATRE, LONDON. 

November 7, 8. Figaro (Opera School production) 
ILFORD TOWN HA! Libera Danielis Opera Society. 
November 7-10. William Tell, 

HIPPODROME. Rochdale Intimate Opera Group. 
November 12-17. Carmen. 

VICTOR'A ROOMS, CLIFTON. Bristol Opera School. 
Nov-inber 28-December 1. The Bartered Bride. 
TOWN HALL, OXFORD. O.U. Opera Club. 

December 5-8. The Secret (Smetana). 

ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL. The Impresario Society. 
November 6. The Impresario (Mozart), and a concert. 


BBC BROADCASTS FOR NOVEMBER 


4 Die Walkiire, conducted Knappertsbusch. Bayreuth Spang, German/English libretto, 
6 


Schott, 48 Gt. Marlborough St., W.1, 3s. 
8 Ballo from Covent Garden. English libretto, OUP, 44 Conduit St., 


W.1. 3s. 6d. 
11 Siegfried, Bayreuth recording. German/English libretto, Schott, 3s. 6d. 


18 Gétterdimmerung, Bayreuth recording. German/English libretto, Schott, 3s 6d. 
24 WU Trittico on gramophon> records. Italian librettos, Ricordi, 271 Regent St., W.1, 3s. 6d. 
26 Otello from Covent Garden. Italian libretto, Ricordi, 3s. 6d., or Decca Records 2s. 6d 
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THE OPERA SCHOOL 
Principals: JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. ANNE WOOD 


presents 


THE STUDENTS OF THE OPERA SCHOOL 


THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


Wednesday, 7th [November and Thursday, 8th November, 
at 7.30 p.m. 


THE SCALA THEATRE 
(Charlotte Street, W.1.) 


Producer Conductor Designer 
JOAN CROSS RAYMOND LEPPARD RALPH KOLTAI 


THE RAYMOND LEPPARD ORCHESTRA led by Olive Zorian 


TICKETS 10/6, 7/6, 5/- and 3/-, available from: 


The Ticket Secretary, The Opera School, de Walden Institute, Charibert 
Street, N.W.8. Tel. No. PRI 7694, or on the night at the Theatre. 














Opera in Two Acts with Prologue 
by 


ALAN BUSH 


WAT TYLER 


LIBRETTO BY NANCY BUSH 
(Now ready). Price 4/6d. 
* 
First English Performances. 

B.B.C. Third Programme. 
SUNDAY/MONDAY, DECEMBER 9th and 10th 
* 

JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED 
29 Enford Street, Marylebone, London, W.1. 
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FOR THE LIMITED PURSE 


SLIGHTLY USED 





RECORD DEPARTMENTS 


ASTRA HOUSE 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 
GOLDEN AGE SINGERS. 
Some thousands to choose from at moderate prices. 





78 rpm 
SYMPHONIES, CONCERTOS, CHAMBER MUSIC, etc., 2s. 6d. and 3s. Od. 
per 12in. Record. 
VOCAL RECORDS including many Complete Operas at 3s. to 5s. 
per 12in. Record. 


Many thousands to select from. 


L.P. RECORDS 


About 3,000 I2in. and 10in. at about two-thirds list price, in perfect 
condition. 


As we issue no lists of slightly used Records, Country Customers are 
invited to write to us telling us of their requirements. 


Your unwanted records (in mint condition) accepted in part-payment. 
RECORD STORAGE 


We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s large enough 
to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. These boxes are made 
up in attractive book form in three colours, red, green and black, and 
will hold approximately twelve records each. 
Price: 12in. size, 12/6.; 10in. size, 8s. 6d.; Tin. size, 6s. 6d. 
Packing and Postage extra. 


a. 
ad 





Hours of Business: 
10 am. to 5.30 p.m. Thursdays, 1 o'clock. Saturdays, 4 p.m. 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 3007 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Midway between the Palace and Saville Theatre 
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MIUSIGA 18 DUSC EN 


edited by 
MARIO DE LUIGI 


| 7 
j | 
i | 
| | 
the magazine which incorporates all Italian musical | 
j journals j 
i Official bulletin of Italian Recorded Music j 
Official publication of National Union of Music Publishers 

| INDISPENSABLE FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC | 
PUBLISHED IN LARGE FORMAT IN COLOUR | 
j In every number a thousand news items from all over the world j 
i OPERA CONCERTS — PUBLICATIONS RECORDS j 
j Annual Subscription: Lire 2500 | 
j | 
j | 
j | 
i i 
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Specimen copy obtainable on request 





MUSICA E DISCHI _ MILAN 
VIA CARDUCCI, 6 ~— TELEPHONE 870-015 
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For news of music everywhere, read 
MUSICAL AMERICA 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


“The Leading Musical Journal” 


For more than half a century devoted 
to every phase of musical activity the 
world over. Among MA’s widely read 
and internationally quoted sections are 
those dealing with opera, concerts, 
dance, records and audio-high fi, new 
music, new books, radio and TV. 
MUSICAL AMERICA is the recog- 
nized standard for reference and 
educational use. 





Annual subscription comprises 16 issues ee x? Rate— 
and yearly 300 ‘page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - _ Bi- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams , Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 
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OPERA 
ANNUAL 


Edited by 
HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


The third OPERA ANNUAL brings 
together articles by Giinter Rennert, 
Dennis Arundell, and Herbert Graf, 
three well-known producers who write 
about their personal experiences in [iRRRARssmAN iM isMseMuan tn 
producing opera, Andrew Porter, 

Edward Downes, Charles Reid, Guido Gatti, writing about the 
Italian opera composers, and in addition reviews of the seasons in 
Great Britain, America, Germany, Austria, Italy, France, Holland by 
such well-known critics as Harold Rosenthal, Raymond Ericson, 
Frank Milburn, Jr.. H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Christopher Raeburn, 
Claudio Sartori, Rene and Nicole Klopfenstein, and Norbert Loesser. 
Bigger and more lavish than in previous years, the OPERA 
ANNUAL is illustrated with 40 pages of large action photographs on 
special art paper and 9 magnificent full-colour reproductions. 21s. 


SOPRANOS OF TODAY 
HAROLD ROSENTHAL 


A personal account of the lives and careers of twenty-five favourite 
singers, illustrated with 40 pages of art photographs and a record 
guide. 

“Writes with authority on matters of fact and with enthusiasm as 
a connoisseur of voices. —Times Lit. Supp. 15s. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE OPERA 
DAVID EWEN 


The most complete one volume opera reference book ever published. 

“This extraordinarily comprehensive volume . .. contains in a 
nutshell almost everything the opera-goer could possibly wish to 
know.” —London Musical Events. 50s. 


FROM THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
ERNEST NEWMAN 


selection of Mr. Newman’s “Sunday Times” articles, selected by 
Felix Aprahamian, which will be available in mid-November. 15s. 


JOHN CALDER 
QUEEN’S HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 
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CULTURAL EVENTS IN EUROPE 


MUSIC - OPERA - BALLET 
FESTIVALS AND THEATRES 


including 


WAGNER FESTIVAL BAYREUTH 1957 
TICKETS - TRAVEL - ACCOMMODATION 


FESTIVAL SERVICES LIMITED 
32 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.3 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 1357 | WORLD WIDE TRAVEL KENSINGTON 9837 











OPERA NEWS 


Published by 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc. 
The only All-Opera Magazine in the United States 
welcomes new subscribers who will become eligible to receive twenty-four issues by 
sending 33 shillings to— 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., Rolls House, Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
The American magazine appears weekly during the regular winter opera season, and 
fortnightly spring and fall. Subscriptions will begin with the number current at the 
time of remittance. 
Widen your operatic knowledge and deepen your overseas information by this direct 
subscription service to 


OPERA NEWS (not affiliated with OPERA) 





























OPERA 


SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special —— envelopes are employed 
to ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of 
their being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together 
with remittance of 35s. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one 
year) $5.00 post free. France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with 
which subscription is to begin. (Subscription without Index 33s. 6d.) 


BACK NUMBERS—Al! back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and Vol. 
2, No. 8 are available at 2s. 6d. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 
2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 9d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual index, 35s. 
(or 33s. 6d. without index). All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into - bound 
volume) are now in stock, pte 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies 
are very easily bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled 
volume lies flat at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues 
plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable to ‘‘ OPERA.”’ 




















Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 
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